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SHACKLETON OFF IN HIS WONDER SHIP 


The Little Ship for an Unknown Realm 


; ■* 



The Quest as it lay oil London Bridge waiting to take Shackleton and his men with two Boy 
Scouts, on their great adventure. See page 3 


Something New About the Oldest Thing 


A VERY STARTLING 
ADVENTURE 

WILD LIFE SCENE IN A 
CITY 

The Pelican that Gobbled Up a 
Sparrow 

AND THE SPARROW’S 
ESCAPE ALIVE 

By Our Natural Historian 

. An interesting little drama of a spar¬ 
row and -a, pelican was enacted the 
other day in St. James’s Park, London. 
Some food thrown " near the big bird 
tempted a number of sparrows, and' 
thepelican, making a quick dive, snapped 
up one'of them. • : ’ • ■ i 

- Gulls in the park are often seen to do 
this, but they generally plunge the 
sparrow under . water and drown it. 
Pelicans do not make a regular diet of 
sparrows, and, this "one did .not know 
how to manage-'its'meal.---In order to 
throw the sparrow' out* of its bag-net 
bill down its throat it had to open its 
mouth, and as it did so the little prisoner 
darted forward toward the opening, 
and was seen several times to be on 
the point of escaping. At last the 
pelican flung its living morsel down its 
throat, and then gave a gape of satis¬ 
faction. =As it did so, out popped the 
plucky sparrow. . 

Back to Life 

A very grim , experience for a little 
bird' to have, but it is not unique. To 
be swallowed does not necessarily mean 
death. The parasite which causes ttie 
oyster to form a pearl must be swallowed ) 
to enter on its process of development; 
marfy. insects must. pass , into the interior 
of other animals to complete their life. 

But there are many cases on record 
of creatures swallowed and restored to 
life. Some of Shackleton’s men left 
on Elephant Island saved their lives 
by eating fish found alive in the interior of 
seals and penguins. Globe fish have been 
found swimming about, alive and very 
important, puffed out as if afloat on the 
sea, in the stomach of a shark. They 
know how to tunnel a way. out of these 
monsters, and have been seen to do it. 

Man’s Astounding Escape . 

But even sharks have been swallowed 
by the great toothed sperm whale, whose 
month can house a boat; and its^ crew. 
Inside such a whale there has been 
found a living shark 15 feet long! 

Has .any modern man ever lived to" 
tell a tale like Jonah’s ? We .cannot say, 
but the records tell us of such a trick 
played by the * earth- itself upon a man. 
He was' Lewis Galdy; who, as his tomb¬ 
stone in Jamaica tells, “ settled on this 
island, .where,. in. the, great earthquake 
of 1672, he was swallowed up, and, by the 
wonderful providence of God, by a 
second shock-was-thrown out into the 
sea, where he' continued swimming until 
he was taken up by a boat.” 


H ow streams of fresh sca-water glide 
down hundreds of feet below the 
surface of the sea to the stagnant water at 
the sea bottom was described by Dr. Hans 
Pettersson at the British Association. 

In certain parts of the sea, particu¬ 
larly in the Baltic, the water is by no 
means the same at all depths ; there are 
different .layers of;water in the sea,* as, 
there are different strata in the earth. 
These layers are always changing, and 
their movements have a great effect on 
.the movements of herrings. 

The bottom of the sea is like the bot¬ 
tom of a huge basin, and the water is so 
heavy, with;a greater proportion of salt, 
that it can never rise to the surface, and 
its supply- of oxygen becomes gradually 
used up by the breathing of the fish, so 
that a time would come when fish could 
no longer live in it. But fresh sea¬ 
water, saturated with oxygen—which the 
fish' must have for breathing—has been 


proved to flow into the depths of the 
sea, making it habitable for theml 
The flow of these submarine currents is 
largely influenced by the wind ; ' huge 
submarine waves glide down the slopes 
;at the sea bottom like streams or rapids, 
,and gigantic breakers below the water 
i charge the fresh sea-water over the 
•thresholds of the ocean down into the 
Stagnant sea bottom.* 

These interesting researches, showing 
never-ending movements deep below the 
sea, come at a time when we are making 
discoveries of similar movements in the 
air at heights of ten thousand feet. 

The story of the earth’s crust is being, 
learned by the marks that, millions of 
years have left behind them ; the story 
of the waters about the earth, and of the 
cloak of air in which the earth is wrapped, 
is being gradually, unfolded by methods 
that modem -science, wonderful as it 
is, is only just beginning to grasp. 


REMARKABLE THING 
A BOY DID 

CLIMBING TO THE ROOF 
OF WATERLOO 

Spirit of Daring that Leads 
Boysdnto Desperate Places 

LAD WHO TOOK A CITY’S 
BREATH AWAY 

■ The fate of little Peter Regruto, a 
seven-year : old London boy, is a sad 
addition to the long chapter of wild 
freaks by boys.../. . •' 

; 'Peter climbed over the gates leading to 
Waterloo Station, mounted three ladders 
in succession, and reached the great roof 
; unseen. Then he fell on to the glass, 
and through it, /jo feet to the ground, 
at the cost of his life. . . . 

There is no accounting for deeds of 
this sort by boys. ‘ The audacious daring 
of Eton boys who from time to time, in 
the darkness of the night, tie an old 
lop hat on the highest tower of the old 
school, is a sort of answer to a challenge : 
boys have always done it—that is all. 

The Climbing Boy 

Perhaps the _ true : climbing ; boy is 
a creature apart. . The passion, seems to 
be in his blood, and if he escapes with 
an unbroken neck the puzzle is what to 
do with him. _ He may be destined to 
explore untrodden mountain peaks, he 
■may become a warrior, a'traveller; he 
may become a steeplejack, or drive the 
rivets in the topmost heights of 60- 
storey skyscrapers. » - ■ 

There were no skyscrapers when the 
old Dutch Admiral de; Ruyter made 
his great climb. He was but a slip of a 
lad when he did it, and the chance came 
to him when ladders were reared for the 
repair of the highest spire of all the 
churches in Flushing. He nipped up 
and hid himself at the top, and did not 
see the workmen lowering the ladders, 
so cutting him off. When he found 
what had happened; he was on top of 
.the church spire, with the.great golden 
ball of the vane and the roof below him. 

Man Who Destroyed a Fleet 

Hundreds of people breathlessly 
watched him in the streets as the mite 
began his perilous descent. How could he 
get past the great ball below the spire ? 
Nobody dare call to him lest he should 
be startled into falling; and the 
moments seemed hours as the boy 
threw his* tiny arms around the huge 
ball, got his feet around half of it, and 
slowly, steadily, let himself down to the 
stone ledge on which the ball rested. 

Next he had to lower himself on to 
the. slates, and they \vere rotten and 
let him through ! But he climbed down 
the wooden rafters, dropped - into the 
church, and was playing the organ when 
they found him. He had taken the city’s 
breath away, but he was safe and well, 
and he lived to destroy a British fleet 
in the Thames, ‘ 
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EVEREST INVINCIBLE 

NO STAIRCASE TO THE 
ROOF OF THE WORLD 

Aeroplane Explorers to Return 
to Darjeeling 

TRAVELS IN AN UNKNOWN 
REGION 

Mount Everest remains invincible. It 
will be conquered, but evidently not yet. 

The . gallant Colonel Howard-Bury, 
one of the finest climbers in the world, 
is expected back at his base, Darjeeling, 
by the end of October. That would 
seem to suggest that all the faces of the 
mountain have been found unclimbable 
in present circumstances. The leader, in 
thrilling despatches. sent home to the 
Times, warned us that he had found the 
north, north-west, and western; side of 
the cloud-clapped monster impossible. 
He was then to test the south mid east. 
Apparently those faces are'equally .pre¬ 
cipitous, seeing that a retreat is,ordered. 

The tale of his' travels furnished by 
this intrepid colonel continues as fine 
as anything in the realms of romance. 
The party were able to watch the mon¬ 
soon in operation. Camped in an arid 
waste they watched the winds turn into 
fioods of rain two miles from where they 
rested in a drought; at another * place 
the moisture-bearing breezes were de¬ 
positing their burden of snow day after 
day. The snow and a constant succes¬ 
sion of clouds made w r ork difficult, but 
the party has secured magnificent'photo¬ 
graphs of regions never touched by the 
foot of man, , including mountain • peaks 
which are on no map and are not even 
named. ; ' 

Life in the Clouds 

It must have been strange to see 
gooseberries ripening as the men marched, 
and wild roses, large and fragrant, 
blooming in the mountain valleys, 
and to pass, through a land of. marmots 
so numerous that the animals give Their 
name to a great mountain pass-—Mar¬ 
mot Pass. All sorts of strange rats, 
mice, lizards, fish, and butterflies new 
to science have been captured. They 
found limestone mountains 17,000 feet 
high—and limestone, as we know; was 
formed under the - sea from the - shells 
and bodies of water, creatures whose 
descendants are forming future- rocks 
beneath our seas today. 

The natives, who seem to have been 
most friendly, and benevolent, . have 
queer ideas of distance. They have no 
terms to express measurement, and for 
a short journey they tell the traveller 
that it is " two or three cups of tea 
away,” meaning that it would take as 
long to *get there as to drink two to three 
cups of hot tea. 

SIREX DOWN A MINE 
A Miner’s Surprise 

In the little article on Wild Life at 
the C.N. Office not long ago the giant 
sir ex was mentioned as one of our rare 
visitors, and a reader now sends a note 
of another unusual place for. the sirex 
to visit. , 

He has seen these insects flying about 
in a Cumberland lead mine a mile, and a 
half underground. They had probably 
arrived in some foreign timber which 
was used in the mine as props. 

With their boring apparatus, says our 
correspondent, the insects bored holes 
in the wood about an inch deep, nearly 
a quarter of an inch in diameter, and 
as round as any cabinet-maker could 
make them. 

While the miners were getting lunch 
one day one of the men felt something 
like a pin-prick on his knee, and, look¬ 
ing down, found a giant sirex beginning 
boring operations on his trousers. After 
an application of iglodene, which is kept 
in the mine for accidents, the miner 
was none the worse for the sting, but the 
giant sirex was despatched. 


HOPEFORTHGUSANDS 

GOOD NEWS FROM A 
LABORATORY 

Promise of Science for Men 
Broken in the War 

HELP IN BRAIN TROUBLE 

There comes from 1 America a message 
of hope and comfort to thousands of 
men who are scattered ’ about the world 
suffering from head-wounds inflicted 
in the war. 

In the Harvard Medical School La¬ 
boratory tivo American scientists* have 
discovered a solution, called " hyper¬ 
tonic ” salts, which reduces swelling of 
the brain. One could leave it at that, 
and a doctor without a word added 
would see a thousand benefits springing 
from the discovery. But the rest of us 
ar« laymen, and must try to realise 
what it all means. 

Head-wounds often-' necessitate' the 
removal of a portion of the skull, the 
brain may protrude through the open¬ 
ing, and when the. bone begins >to grow 
it may press upon the brain and cause 
great suffering, even violent convulsions. 
One soldier, in circumstances such as 
these, had nearly a hundred fits in 24 
hours ! But the hypertonic ' salts re¬ 
duce pressure; they reduce the volume 
of the swollen brain, find so the new bone 
may grow and close the wound. 

The solution can be administered in 
two ways, either by injection into a 
vein or by swallowing. Either method 
serves for the cases with which .the new 
discovery deals, and‘one of these is epi¬ 
lepsy. An epileptic* fit, whether violent 
or mild, is preceded by a swelling of the 
brain which, no doubt, is largety re¬ 
sponsible for the convulsion. A dose of 
this new fluid, swallowed by the patient, 
prevents or minimises the swelling. 

Where it will all end none can say. 
The applications of this great discovery 
may be infinite, and the possibilities are 
now being zealously studied at Harvard. 
At present we do not know any more 
about it than we have explained. 

DUTY AND PLEASURE 
How Bobby Compromised 

An odd adventure has just happened 
to a bather at a seaside resort. 

Bobby, his Irish terrier, was guarding 
his clothes, and Bobby knows nothing 
but orders. 

So Bobby’s master, having decided to 
bathe, undressed, put his clothes on the 
beach, and plunged into the water, 
quietly swimming as far as he could. 

" The water looks .clear and fresh,” 
thought Bobby, liking .bathing as much 
as his master. But should he follow his 
master, or stay on guard by his clothes ? 
A puzzling situation ! * 

Happily, Bobby is; a rdiplohiatist, and 
like a true diplomatist he compounded 
with hrs conscience. Taking his master’s 
things in his mouth he proudly threw 
himself into the sefi, to the great joy of 
all the children on the beach, who had 
never seen so clever-and faithful a dog 
before! . 

But .poor Bobby was whipped, after 
all, and his master has not left, him on 
guard again. 

SEPTEMBER VIOLETS ' 

A Bristol reader, interested in Nature 
observation, reports that on August 27 
he gathered two white violets from a 
roadside bank near Clifton. 

On September 5 we gathered a handful 
of blue ones in Kent. 


Pronunciations in this Paper 

Cervantes .... Ser-van-teez 

Dougherty ..... Doh-her-te 

Panacea . . . .. . Pan-a-see-a 

Sutlej ........ Sut-lej 

Uranus.. U-ra-nus 


HOW THE COLONEL 
GOT HIS DINNER 

Sad Case of Neuralgia 

By Our Paris Correspondent 

A very comical adventure is told as 
having happened to'a French colonel, . 

The colonel had been asked to supper 
by a lady, the wife of the most important 
shipowner of the town, but on the 
appointed day the officer was suddenly 
attacked by neuralgia, and was obliged 
to remain at home. 

He immediately wrote a little note of 
apology, called for his orderly, and said 
to him: “Bernard, take this letter to 
Madame V.,, and bring back something 
for my supper. I am staying at home 
tonight.” Bernard/delivered the letter 
and waited. “ The colonel told me to 
bring his -supper back,” he explained, 
amid great laughter, at Madame V/s. 
Orders were instantly given by Madame 
V. to her kitchen, and the faithful Ber¬ 
nard carried back a collection of sauce¬ 
pans, and prepared the dinner for his 
master. 4 • • 

The colonel, surprised at the first dish, 
astonished at the second, at last declared 
himself amazed at the excellent menu 
the restaurant was supposed to have 
sent. Finally, not understanding it all, 
he asked for an explanation. 

Much vexed to discover what had 
been done, the , colonel had a splendid- 
bunch of flowers bought, and sent Ber¬ 
nard to take it to Madame V. 

Half an hour afterwards the orderly 
came back and put sixty francs on the 
colonel's fable. '"'What is that for? ” 
the colonel rather . anxiously inquired: 
" Madame. V. paid for the flowers,” 
explained the messenger, very satisfied. 

In receiving the. bunch Madame V. 
had given five francs to the,porter, who 
had simply answered: “ It is not five 
francs; it is sixty.” 

It is said the poor colonel nearly fainted 
now, but there the story ends for us. 

ARMLESS ARTISTS 
Painting With the Teeth 

* The Scandinavian papers have been 
taking great interest in a . Danish artist 
who, though bom without arms,. has 
made himself, by remarkable patience, 
an excellent master of drawing and 
painting, holding his pencil or brush 
between his teeth. He has lately ex¬ 
hibited a copy of Raphael’s Madonna 
which he has made. 

France had an armless painter, named 
Ducornet, who was born at.Lille in 1806 
and died in 1856. Ducornet was not a 
mere copyist, but a much' appreciated 
artist. He got on very quickly with his 
art career, and after he had won the first 
art prize of the town the municipality 
of Lille sent him to Paris, where be lived 
with an v annuity from the king. 

Being then free from the necessity of 
making money Ducornet could work 
for himself, and he became very good 
indeed. Several : of his pictures are 
kept in the museums, and one of them is 
in the church of Saint Louis, on, the 
island in Paris. 

A FIRE IN GOOD TIME 
The Uneasy Candidate 

In a small town near Paris, lived a 
facetious councilman and a brave but 
rather simple captain of a fire brigade. 

Placed at a banquet near the. captain, 
the councilman informed the fireman 
that the Government was thinking of 
appointing a controller, of fire brigades 
and that he ought to apply for the office. 

That evening, by an odd coincidence, 
a fire broke out in a house, and, as usual, 
the captain did wonders; but, the 
disaster just happening so as to help 
his claim to The new post, the fire*; 
man’s conscience was uneasy lest there 
should be any misunderstanding, and as 
soon as morning came he ran to the town 
hall and cried out to the councilman : 
“ Sir, I swear it was not I who lighted 
the fire ! ” 


RUINS ON WHICH 
A CITY STANDS 

Foundations of the Swiss 
Capital 

ROMAN TOWN UNDER THE 
STREETS 

Scratch almost any part of the. Old 
World and we find traces of the Romans. 
In Switzerland traces of a Berne a - 
thousand years older than the existing 
city have been found. 

. Berne, the Swiss capital, is commonly 
supposed to have been, founded in 1191; 
hnt the finest city in Switzerland, now 
proves‘to have risen upon the ashe^ of 
an older one. There was a city which 
Caesar knew where Berne now stands.. 

Abundant* relics of the ancient. city 
have been, ,found, showing that the 
entire site was once covered by Roman 
buildings. Berne. w r as a city of beauty , 
and strength, when Britain had but 
rough stockaded villages. 

How, then, came Berne to disappear 
from the ken,of history ? Because war 
overthrew’ it. A barbarous people burst 
upon the tbwn in.A.D. 26$, destroyed.it, 
and committed it to the flames. It must- 
have lain an unknown waste for over, 
900 years before it was rebuilt from the 
old materials the Romans had used. 

Now they have found Roman glass 
as it meiied in the flames the enemy 
kindled 18 centuries ago; they have 
found house floors with the Roman, 
mosaic , tiling/ and buried apparatus 
which once heated Roman houses; 
they have found a temple, a sort of 
pprgola, Y25‘£eet long ; and 160 tombs. 

Modern Berne stands in truth upon 
the ashes p frits dead- self. 

SMALLEST WIRELESS 

World Impressions on a Loop 
of Wire 

The talfeSt aerial for wireless telegraphy 
and telephony was recently described in 
the C.N] Today messages are being 
received on the smallest aerial in the 
world, a single loop , of ware a. yard in ' 
diameter. 

By continually building up the faint 
signals it receives with a cascade of 
twelve valves, messages have not only 
been picked up from 5000 miles awav # 
but have been actually recorded on a 
photographic tape instrument I 

DANGERS OF A STING 
Fly that Might Cause Death 

A man has died at Macclesfield from 
a sting by some unknown insect. 

’ The coroner asked if any other insect 
than a wasp could have caused the 
mischief, and the doctor replied : 7 ‘ Any 
insect might cause it—a fly, for instance. 
If the man had a 4 crack on the lip, germs 
from a fly might get in and cause poison.” 


Those Who Come and Those 
; Who Go 

How many children are bom in your 
town in a month, and how many people die ? 

Hebe are figures for twelve towns for four 
weeks, compared with the previous year. 


TOWN 

BIRTHS 

DEATHS 


1921 

1920 

1921 1920 

London /.. . 

.7988 , 

,. 8859 .. 

3661 .. 3101 

Glasgow.. . 

.2184 , 

.. 2326.. 

1025 1038 

Birmingham . 

.1717 ■ 

,. 1764.. 

681 .. 686 

Liverpool 

.1717 , 

1727 .. 

886.. 626 

Manchester . 

.1395 . 

.. 1325 .. 

559 .. 557 

Sheffield 1 , 

. S74 . 

.. 1008 ., 

387 .. 389 

Leeds .. . 

. 813 

.. 795.. 

405 .. 380 

Belfast •., . 

. 810 , 

.. 876 .. 

435 .. 378 

Dublin .. 

. 794 

.. 860 .. 

52S.. 439 

Edinburgh . 

. 694 . 

... 608.. 

2S2 .. 282 

Bristol . . . 

. 624 , 

.. 722.. 

312.. 282 

Leicester 

. 399 . 

,. 465 .. 

237 .. 166 


The four weeks are up to August 27,1921 
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The Pride of Shackleton 

CRAMMED WITH MARVEL UPON MARVEL 

C.N. Visit to the Quest on the 
Eve of Its Sailing for Antarctica 
AN HOUR WITH THE EXPLORER OF AN UNKNOWN REALM 


STRANGE ALLIANCE 

Cows and Minnows 
Against Malaria 

DEATH FOR THE MIDGES 

Many weird and impossible beasts 
have made their appearance in Dr. 
Merry man's Zoo That Never Was, but 
even there a cow and a minnow have 
never been shown as running in double 
harness. In plain fact, however, such 
a partnership has been formed. Cows 
and minnows are to fight malaria in the 
American State of Louisiana. 

They will not do so consciously, of 
course; they will be no more aware of 
their valuable services to man than is the 
cow when she yields us a vaccine for pre¬ 
venting smallpox, or the horse when it 
provides us with a cure for diphtheria. 
They are to do their work for the com¬ 
mon good, all unknown to themselves, at 
the bidding of the scientists of the 
Rockefeller Health Foundation. 

The mosquitoes which carry malaria | 
breed iri streams and stagnant water, and 
in Louisiana State these streams are 
dammed to form lakes. In' these lakes 
great numbers of minnows are placed, 
and the minnows eat the larvae from 
which the poisonous insects arise. But 
the fretful midges lay their eggs in damp, 
long grass surrounding the streams and 
ponds as well as in the actual water. 

Then appears the cow. Cows are put 
to browse among the grass flanking the 
water.. They bite it down close, so 
enabling the sun to get at the roots and 
destroy the harmful bacteria. There is 
death for the midges in the water ; there 
is death for them at the water's edge. . 

THE MAN IN GREY 
Porter and the King 

Belgium is contemplating a great 
development of Ostend and Spa, and in 
order, to form an opinion as to what 
should be done the king has lately been 
to Deauville, the fashionable French 
seaside resort. The royal visit was the 
occasion of an amusing little incident. 

One night a tall gentleman in a grey 
suit, wishing to enter. the gambling- 
room, was not allowed to do so. “ Sir," 
said the.porter, “after nine o'clock an 
evening suit is required.” “T am sorry ; 

I did not know,” said the stranger, going 
off. Then one of the managers, knowing 
the king; happened to come upon the 
scene in time to apologise ; and that 
night, for the first time, a grey-dressed 
gentleman was seen mixing with the 
dark suits of baccarat players, looking 
on at the gamblers losing their money. 

HEALTH OF OYSTERS 
A New Disease 

There has been a great increase in the 
deaths of oysters, • which has greatly 
alarmed their breeders. 

The trouble began in the summer of 
1920, and increased this year because 
of . the heat. Brittany first, then Hol¬ 
land, and then Italy was affected. An 
inquiry by two specialists, Dr. Pettit and 
Dr. DoJfus, has led to the discovery 
inside the diseased oysters of a parasite 
fungus, unknown before, and now a cure 
for the new illness is being looked for, 

POLAND’S BOY SCOUTS 
C.N. Wanted 

Everybody wishes well to the Boy 
Scouts of Poland. We hope they will 
live long to kill the spirit of militarism 
that menaces the future of their land. 

A lady friend in Warsaw writes to say 
that the Warsaw Scouts simply love the 
C.N., but that, owing to the great fall in 
the value of money, they can hardly 
afford to buy it. It will be a great 
service to the cause of peace and good r 
will if some readers, will post'their copies 
when done with to Zwiazek Harcerstwa, ; 
Polskiego, m. 12, 1.37 Al. Ujazdowskie, 

Warszawa, Warsaw, Poland. 

< • • • 


On the eve of her sailing. from - St. 
Katharine's Dock, bound on a Thirty 
Thousand Mile Adventure among the 
mysterious islands and uncharted seas 
of the Far South, a representative of the 
C.N. spent an hour, aboard the Quest 
with Sir Ernest Shackleton, seeing the 
marvels he has ; so ingeniously packed 
into the little ship. 

Never has a tiny vessel put to sea so 
full of wonders—so packed’in it that 
no discovery she can make will be so 
marvellous as she is herself. We may 
be sure the Quest will be remembered 
when the Aquitania is forgotten. 

The Crow’s-Nest 

Lying at her berth in St. Katharine’s 
Dock, the Quest might have been 
passed unnoticed had not her crow’s- 
nest, slung high up the main mast, 
marked her out from the common coast¬ 
ing craft, and recalled memories of our 
boyhood’s tales. In such a crow’s- 
nest has the look-Out of many a vessel 
venturing into unpathed waters caught 
the first sight of new lands; but in the 
crow’s-nest of the Quest the look-out 
will be comfortable even in the icy seas, 
as he will wear electrically-heated 
clothing in an electrically-heated nest. 

Electricity is the keynote of this 
little wonder ship. Chiefly, to electricity 
is due her internal transformation 
from a Norwegian sealer to an instru¬ 
ment of scientific discovery. 

We step into the wireless cabin on her 
upper deck and behold a bewildering 
array of switches, and we hear in the 
receiver the wireless station at- Malta 
sending out a call. 

Balloon Aerials 

“ This instrument, which is on the 
continuous-wave principle, will have a 
radius of ten thousand miles before we’re 
done with it, and there is another for 
three thousand miles,” said the wireless 
operator. The dots and dashes of the 
Malta station sounded like the chirping 
of a distant cricket until the ear detected 
the breaks of the Morse code. 

That chirping. will enable Sir Ernest 
Shackleton, when he has reached the 
farthest points of his journey, at Doug¬ 
herty Island in the South Pacific or the 
ice-bound shore of Antarctica in; the 
Weddell Sea, to tell the wireless stations 
of New Zealand, Capetown, or the 
Falklands how he is faring. As the 
mainmast of the ; Quest is too short to 
support aerials long enough for ten 
thousand miles, there are balloons and 
kites for sending up aerials into the air 
and so increasing their power. 

Wonder Upon Wonder 

There are many strange and delicate 
mechanical instruments for sending up 
with these flying things to register at¬ 
mospheric conditions in cloudland, with 
all sorts of nets, drags,, dredges, floats, 
and scientific instruments for lowering 
into the depths to ascertain new facts 
about currents and temperature and 
animal life there. Clever brains on the 
Quest will be busy every hour studying 
these things to increase the world’s 
store of knowledge. 

For nearly two years Shackleton and 
his companions will brave wind and 
wave in every latitude between England 
and Antarctica. They will swelter in 
the heat of the Atlantic island of Trini¬ 
dad, where they are to explore a 
petrified forest. They xvill make then 


for unexplored Gough Island, south¬ 
east of Tristan da, Cunha; and as Gough 
Island is eight miles long arid has rocky 
mountains of 4000 feet, the Quest will 
surely not explore, it without some 
reward in natural history. 

, Avro in, Antarctica 

After refitting at Capetown in Decem¬ 
ber the Quest heads due south to the 
Antarctic Ocean, and will circumnavigate 
the globe in these most southern waters, 
exploring the Antarctic coasts so that 
mapmakers may be.able soon to com¬ 
plete with firm outlines on their maps 
those parts of the Antarctic now shown 
with broken and uncertain lines. 

Chiefly the exploration will be Ant¬ 
arctic, and there will be no dogs and 
sledges as of old, for, slung under one of 
her life-boats on the upper deck, the 
Quest carries something worth hundreds 
of dogs and sledges—a baby Avro sea¬ 
plane, which, taking flight from the 
water beside the ship, will in a few hours 
fly over more of the Antarctic continent 
than the. best dog teams could traverse 
in a few weeks; and while the airman 
flies—the first to look down on that 
snowy region of the globe—he can keep 
in wireless touch with the Quest.. 

A Compass Wonder 

The journey of the Quest is.truly a 
scientific adventure, and as she is a stout 
little craft built of good oak and pine 
in Norway less than four years ago, 
meant for sailing the ice-strewn seas of 
the Arctic Circle, she will meet every 
sort of bad weather with confidence, 
experience, and science, having prepared 
her for it. 

Her compass is immense, maintained 
at a level by' gyroscopes electrically 
driven ; her navigating bridge is a win¬ 
der, for it is closed in with thick glass 
and has two circular insets of glass 
which, being revolved at high velocity 
by electric motors, will instantly throw" 
off snow and sleet, leaving two circles of 
clear vision for the navigator though all 
the rest of the glass may be inches thick 
with ice. 

With her extra sheathing of steel bow r s 
and stern plates’ the Quest can still 
make from seven to eight knots an hour 
under sail, and when wind fails her 
steam engine will be used to urge her at 
eight knots an hour, which she can 
achieve on 2^ tons of coal a day. 

Teetotal Ship 

The w r ardroom in-the stern will be the 
social heart of the Quest. . Here her 
crew will pass much of their leisure and 
take their meals, and ten of them at least 
will sleep, in the snug bunks'with winch 
the wardroom is surrounded. Two of 
the occupants will be the lucky Boy 
Scouts the explorer is taking with him 
to share the perils and enthusiasms of 
this wonder voyage. 

It goes without saying that the Quest 
will be a teetotal ship. Sir Ernest 
Shackleton is rigidly avoiding alcohol 
on his journey, and throughout the 
v r hole voyage the crew will be entirely 
teetotal. It is good to be able to say, 
however, that Sir Ernest Shackleton 
does not: abstain from this paper, for he 
confessed to t he'writer that he / and 
Lady Shackleton are so interested in the 
C.N. ‘ that, they often read it through 
before 'the younger Shackletons get a 
chance tosee it! Picture on page one ! 


SCIENTIFIC THEORY 
EXPLODED 

WHY DID THE ANCIENTS 
BUILD THEIR TEMPLES? 

Sir Norman Lockyer’s Idea of 
the Palace of Karnak 

A STONE-AGE SUNSET 

The scientific theories of one genera¬ 
tion are often disproved by the next, and 
an ingenious theory of the late Sir 
Norman Lockyer, accounting for the 
position of certain Egyptian temples, 
has just been exploded. 

Sir Norman Lockyer spent a great 
deal of time studying the Egyptian 
temples, especially the immense temple 
of Karnak ; he w'rote a book to show 
that these temples w r ere built more or 
less as sacred observatories, their exact 
position in relation to the points of the 
compass being to enable the priests to 
observe exactly the time of the solstice— 
the sun’s, most northerly setting. 

Earth’s Twelve Movements 

Later, the astronomer extended his 
theories to take in other ancient build¬ 
ings, including Stonehenge. It w r as an 
ingenious theory, 'and there was much 
in the evidence advanced to support it 
that suggested it was right, although 
many scholars could not believe that 
such ancient monuments as Stonehenge 
and Karnak could have been put up as 
observatories. ; 

The position of the temple at Karnak, 
Sir Norman declared, w r as so arranged 
that the sun at the solstice would shine 
along the axis of the building. 

Now", the earth does not go on for ever 
moving round the sun in exactly the 
same position. It has various other 
movements besides the revolution round 
the sun and the rotation on its axis, and 
these movements slightly change its 
position in relation to the sun. As a 
matter of' fact, the earth has twelve 
motions, some so intricate as to be under¬ 
standable only by mathematicians. 

In the Old Stone Age 

By. carefully studying these move¬ 
ments and their effect upon the earth 
and by. measuring the temple at Karnak 
with great accuracy, scholars have.now 
been able to show that the sun has 
never been visible at any moment in any 
day in any year along the -axis of the 
temple since about 6000 b.c. Mr.' 
Richards, of the Survey of Egypt, de¬ 
clares, indeed, that the sun last set 
along the central line of the temple’s 
axis about 12,000 years ago, and cer¬ 
tainly then the temple Was not built. 
That \yas the time of the Old Stone 
Age in Europe, w r hen the Cave men 
w r ere chasing the reindeer and the 
mammoth over the French steppes. 

Temple a Quarter of a Mile Long 

Sir Norman Lockyer’s theory, built 
up with laborious care and great in¬ 
genuity, falls completely to the ground 
in the light of these researches of the 
Egyptian Survey. The discovery proves 
that we are just as likely to make mis¬ 
takes, by attributing too much know-, 
ledge and skill* to the ancients as by 
accrediting them w r ith too little. 

The temple of Karnak which seems 
to have been begun about 2700 b.c., and 
was enlarged by successive Pharaohs, 
is nearly a quarter of a mile long, and 
the Great Hall of Columns was the most 
magnificent of all the old Egyptian 
monuments. The temple w r as con¬ 
nected writh that of Luxor by a fine 
avenue of sphinxes over a mile long, 
many of the them still standing. 

M. EIFFEL KEEPS COOL 
At the Top of His Tower 

The builder of the Eiffel Tow r er is now 
89, and he has just stated that he believes 
his famous tower wall last practically for 
ever. He has been, living during the hot 
summer in a little apartment built on the 
highest platform of the tow r er, wdiere he 
has not suffered from the long heat w r ave. 
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C.N. MAP OF THE WORLD SHOWING THE HARNESSING OF THE RUNNING WATERS FOR THE WORK OF MAN 
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It is estimated that there is energy equal 
to about 200 million horse-power available 
in the rivers and waterfalls of the world. 

Wp; deal with the matter on the page 
facing this. 

Here are some figures showing the esti¬ 
mated amount of horse-power in the.rivers 


and waterfalls of nine different countries : 

United States, 28 , 000,000 ; Canada, 23 , 000 , 000 ; 
Russia, 20 , 000,000 ; Norway, 7,500,000 ; Sweden, 
6 , 200,000 ; . France, 5 , 600,000 ; Italy,- 4,000,000 ; 
Germany, 1,500,000; -Great Britain, 900 , 000 . 

Other. countries,, like China and India, 
have vast rivers, but as they-often flow 


slowly through plains they would not be 
fruitful in supplying cheap power; and 
would need large storing reservoirs,. 

The horse-power . already utilised in 
eight of these nine countries is as follows : 

United States, 9,800,000 ; Canada, .3,280,000; 
France,- 1 , 600 , 000 ; Norway, 1 , 250 , 060 '; Italy, 


1 , 250,000 ; Russia, 1 , 000 , 000 ; Germany, 750,000 ; 
Great Britain, 200 , 000 . . 

Besides using water for the generation of 
electricity it is also being used for the 
irrigation of dry and desert regions. 

Altogether over 100 million acres of land 
in the world are now farmed by artificial 


irrigation, .and these once wilderness areas 
are to be found in all lands, near and far. 

Here are the ./figures' ,for some of the 
countries, given in acres : 

India, 40,000,000;' United States, . 15 , 000,000 ; 
Japan, 7 , 000 , 000 ; France, 6 , 000 , 000 ;. Egypt, 
5,000,000 ; - Italy, 4,000,000. 


TOP OF PAGE 
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Power of a Thousand Million Men 

COLOSSAL ENERGY WAITING TO BE USED 

Coming of the Age of Water and 
How It Will Transform the Nations 
GREAT SHIPS TO STEAM ACROSS THE CONTINENTS 


A CONTINENT AND 
ITS FORESTS 

HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS 
OF MONEY LOST 

How Australia Pays for the 
Neglect of Its Trees 

£100 PER HEAD POORER 

When the first j settlers reached 
Australia they found a virgin continent 
covered with mighty, forests of iron 
baric, blue gum, and eucalyptus trees 
which barred their progress into the 
interior. These splendid forests were, 
to the settlers, obstacles which'must be 
cleared before sheep farming and agri¬ 
culture could begin ; and they set to 
work to cut them down. 

As more and more colonists arrived 
and great cities began to spring up, 
timber became valuable for building, 
and sawmills were started which used up 
thousands of trees. The forests were 
regarded as inexhaustible, and no 
steps were taken to replace the trees. 

Now Australia is awakening to the fact 
that her forest lands are in danger of 
extinction, and will soon be insufficient 
for the needs of a growing population. 
According to the forestry experts they 
only cover one per cent, of her vast area. 

The Wattle 

One "of the most beautiful and 
famous of Australian trees is the wattle. 
Its bark is valuable because it produces 
tannin, but so little care has-been taken 
of the wattle trees that wattle bark is 
now imported from South Africa, where 
it is grown from seeds which came from 
Australia. Australia has given away, 
her treasure and neglected it at home; ; 

Another striking instance of the harm 
which has been done by the^ lack of fore¬ 
sight of the early settlers and their 
descendants comes from Mildura, in 
Victoria. At Mildura there is a thriving 
dried-fruit industry, but, as a pine 
forest which grew near the town was 
long ago cut down, there is ho wood to 
make the fruit cases. The cases now 
have to be imported from abroad and 
brought up by rail from Melbourne, 
500 miles away with the result that the 
consumer has to pay more for his fruit. 

The United Forest Leagues of 
Australia are now taking steps to pre¬ 
serve the forests. With the help of the 
Government they hope to make Australia 
realise that the wasteful methods hither¬ 
to adopted are a serious blow to 
national prosperity. 

£588,000,000 Gone 

As it is known that many beautiful and 
valuable foreign trees" flourish in Austra¬ 
lian soil it is also proposed that these 
should be planted side by side with 
Australian trees; and it is hoped that 
by these means new forests will spring 
up which will provide Australia with 
all the timber she needs, and' attract 
thousands of new settlers. 

The Australian jarrah hardwood tree 
is one of the most valuable in the world 
for building ships and hquses and for 
making wood blocks, and the eucalyptus 
produces eucalyptus oil. 

When Australia has put her forest 
lands in order her national income will 
have millions added to it every year, and 
her timber * exports will rival in value 
those of the United States. They will, 
we may be sure, , do something to 
counterbalance the , losses of the last 
100 years—estimated by one expert at 
£588,000,000. This means that Australia 
is. about £100 per head of the popula¬ 
tion poorer than it might have been if 
greater care had been taken of its trees. 

A CAT’S SYMPATHY 

A Shirley reader tells how her cat strove 
to express sympathy., ; 

One day, when playing with a ball, 

I fell heavily and hurt my arm so badly 
that I began to cry. ; 

Pussy walked over to where I lay, 
purred, patted my hair, lay down beside 
me, and put her paws round my neck 
6>r quite three minutes. 


It is estimated that all day long and 
every . day ‘ energy / equal to about 200 
million horse-pbwer is; available in the 
rivers and waterfalls of the world. 

So far only about 25million horse-power 
has been harnessed for use, but in nine 
countries alone engineers have estimated 
the available hydraulic energy at nearly 
100 million horse-power.' As one horse¬ 
power is generally considered equal to the 
work of five men, the water power in 
these nine countries is equivalent to the 
labour of almost 500 million men working 
every hour of the day and. night. 

Four thousand years ago nearly air the 
work of the world was done by man¬ 
power, thousands of slaves being em¬ 
ployed. Then help was obtained from 
animal-power, chiefly, by utilising the 
ox ; and wind and water do not seem to 
have been used for driving mills until 
shortly before the birth of Jesus. 

Changing Sources of Power 

With these sources of power the world 
was content for about .18 centuries, 
but with the advent of coal a com- 
plete revolution Jook place, and the mar¬ 
vellous development of industry in the 
early 19th century was a triumph of coal 
over wind and water and man-power. 
Coal became king, and no one dreamed 
that it could ever be superseded. As oil 
supplies became increasingly available, 
however, men found that here, at any 
rate, was a substitute that could be used. 

Then men of science pointed out that 
one day both coal and oil must be ex¬ 
hausted, and when search was made for 
some other source of power to take their 
place water was again remembered, and 
engineers turned their attention to it. 
Even a schoolboy looking at Niagara 
could see that a stupendous amount of 
energy was running to waste, and soon 
men began to harness running and falling 
water. The increased difficultyand cost' 
of getting coal have now given a tre¬ 
mendous impetus to the utilisation of 
water-power, and all over the world 
schemes are being put into operation to 
put this inexhaustible * energy to use. 

Energy Round Our Coasts 

America showed the way, as was 
natural^ seeing that the United. States 
and Canada own something like 51 
million horse-power, more than a quarter 
of the world’s available water power. The 
harnessing of Niagara has been a mighty 
triumph, and all over the United States 
the work of turbines, moved by natural 
or artificial waterfalls, is producing 
nearly ten . million horse-power. for 
lighting cities, running trains and trams, 
and working factories, 

Europe is following suit. The Rhone 
is to be harnessed at a cost of about 
£6,000,000, and will save six million 
tons of coal a year. Finland is to use 
her waterfalls, and is beginning with the 
Imatra Falls, the biggest in Europe, 
.where .1,200,000 horse-power will be 
generated for trains and factories. 

If England is to get power from water 
on a large scale it will have to be by 
harnessing the tides. The. rising and 
falling of the sea round our coasts twice 
in every 24 hours represent a vast 
amount of energy that is being wasted, 
and there is little doubt that before long 
some of this will be used. 

A great scheme for producing hydraulic 
energy by using the abnormally high 
tides' in the mouth of the Severn has 
already been described in the C.N. 
Owing to the cost, estimated at 
£30,000,000, the scheme has been for 
the present abandoned by the Govern¬ 
ment which proposed it— like the Housing 
Scheme and so many other good schemes 
—but it must be revived in the near 


future, for a nation that can throw away 
£30,000,000 in a year in Mesopotamia 
should have, notrouble in finding 
£30,000,000 for a great work at home. 

Already the French have moved ahead 
of us in erecting a tidal power station in 
Brittany. It is an experiment on a 
small scale, but an average production of 
1600 horse-power is expected, and will be 
used in the district of Brest. 

Harnessing the Amazon 

Africa; by using the waters of Mount 
Kenya, proposes to generate power to 
electrify - the Uganda railways, and 
Jamaica is to build a dam across John¬ 
ston River to furnish water-power to run 
a larg'e sugar factory by electricitj 7 '. 

.But. perhaps the most fascinating 
scheme, of all is that which proposes to 
utilise the Amazon. This vast river 
contains a quarter of the fresh water of 
the world, and 'if* it were harnessed it 
could produce all the power the world 
requires. One day it may do so, and the 
power may be distributed to all countries 
by wireless.. It is A thrilling possibility.. 

Every civilised country is giving 
urgent attention to The development of 
its water-power, and even Palestine, 
where for thousands of years life has re¬ 
mained unchanged, is proposing to spend 
two million pounds in harnessing the 
River Jordan. 

But it is not only in the generation of 
electricity that water is being used in 
evcr-increasing quantities. Hand in hand 
with that goes the irrigation of dry and 
desert regions. 

New Power for the Ancient World 

Already the great dams on the Nile, 
at Assuan and Assiut, fonn a reservoir 
in which about £360 million tons of 
water are stored and let out for irrigation 
as required. Now a new scheme pro¬ 
poses to construct a great barrage on the 
White. Nile, near Khartum, which will 
form a reservoir, several times more 
capacious than that at Assuan. A start 
has been made; t but the work is sus¬ 
pended/owing to lack of funds. 

India, too, has several gigantic irri¬ 
gation projects in hand, one of which, 
in the Sutlej Valley of the Punjab, will 
bring under irrigation nine million 
acres, nearly double the area irrigated in 
Egypt. The total area under irrigation 
in the Punjab will, then be twenty 
million acres. The water in the Sutlej 
Valley will not be used for irrigation 
alone, but from it will be developed 
300,000 horse-power. 

South Africa has a great scheme for 
irrigating the Kalahari Desert, America 
is every year extending her wonderful 
reclamation service, and Australia is 
about to spend £7,000,000 on a scheme 
for utilising the Murray River for irrigat¬ 
ing a large area, Which will add a new 
State to the island continent. 

Bringing Water to the Farms 

The ever-growing population of the 
world has made all these schemes for 
food production necessary and urgent. 

In addition to being used for power 
and irrigation water is also being 
utilised increasingly for transport, and 
canals are being cut in all parts to enable 
ships to pass inland. A system of canals 
connecting the Great Lakes of North 
America with the Atlantic will bring 
Chicago within reach of ocean liners; a 
canal connecting the Main and the 
Danube will enable large sea-going vessels 
to steam across Europe; and a second 
canal to be cut through Central America 
will make access between the Pacific 
and Atlantic oceans easier than ever. 

The Age of Coal is being succeeded by 
the Age of Water. . See Map on page 4 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

NELSON’S FRIEND' 

Odd Man Who Followed His 
Own Ideas 

THE SWISS WHO HELPED 
FRANCE WITH HER MONEY 

Sept. 25. Lucknow relieved by Havelock. . 1857 

26. Admiral Collingwood born at Newcastle 1750 

27. British Association first met at York ,/• 1831 

28. ^Thomas Day killed by fall from a horse . 1789 

29. Robert Clive born at Market-Drayton . 1725 

30. Jacques Necker born at Geneva .... 1732 
Oct. 1. James Lick, observatory founder, died 1876 

Admiral Collingwood 

^UTHBERT Collingwood, the admiral 
who took command after Nelson 
fell at.Trafalgar, entered the navy-at 
the age of 11, spent almost all his life 
at sea, and died afloat, in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. His body was brought to 
England, and lies near that of his friend 
Nelson in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Collingwood and Nelson were curiously 
linked together, for as Nelson gained 
promotion Collingwood repeatedly suc¬ 
ceeded him in his last post. Colling¬ 
wood’s . ship was in the thick of most 
of the great naval battles in the 
French wars.. " See how that noble 
fellow Collingwood carries his ship into 
action,’’ .said Nelson at Trafalgar/: as 
his second-in-command led the British 
van .and broke the line of the enemy. 

.. Later, as the controller of a fleet, 
Collingwood showed that he had hot 
the genius of Nelson. He buried himself 
in details instead of taking a broad 
outlook. But as a fighting captain he 
was brave and capable, anckas honour¬ 
able - in character as in service. 

Thomas Day ; ’ 

"pioMAs Day was the good but 
odd man who, 132 years ago, 
finished writing the boys’ book “ Sand- 
ford and Merton.” 

His oddity sprang from the fact that 
he was noT willing to accept as a guide 
past experiences of others that have 
given rise to general fixed habits. . 

His idea about training for marriage 
led him' to adopt two poor girls, and 
educate and train them so that he 
might later choose one of them for his 
wife. But in the-end neither of them 
wished to marry him, nor did he wish 
to marry them. Then he tried to train 
himself "to marry a lady who laughed, at 
him for. his pains. Finally he married 
as other people.do, and was happy. 

He had a‘ theory about horses being 
controlled without being ” broken in,” 
but on putting it into practice he was 
thrown off and killed. 

Thomas Day was very good and kind 
and much respected, but given, to 
experiments that ended in absurdity. 

Jacques Necker 

acques Necker was a clever and 
wealthy banker of Swiss birth 
who^everal times took service in France 
to. rnanage the money affairs of that 
nation when they were in a state of 
confusion just, before the Revolution. 

The French people had faith in him; 
but neither he nor they understood how 
different is the management of money 
under a banker’s own control from the 
collection and spending of a nation’s 
money afttid the turmoil and contentions 
of politics. So he failed, and at last 
was glad to hurry back to Switzerland. 

His domestic life was interesting to 
English people, for he married the Swiss 
Protestant pastor’s clever daughter. 
Miss Curchod, whom Gibbon, the great 
English historian, had washed to marry. 
Madame Necker was a great lady in 
Paris; and her daughter, who became 
Madame de Stael, wife of the Swedish 
ambassador there, was even more 
( conspicuous as a society hostess. 
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Why Can This Not Be 
Done? 


YY/e should like to set the hun- 
** dreds of thousands of homes 
into which this paper goes talking 
about one thing. We are not 
experts about it, and we are' sure 
that experts will come along and 
say that it cannot be done. Let 
them say. 

We ‘ should like to have it 
talked about because we believe 
the time has come for the salva¬ 
tion of the world, and there is*no 
room in these days for men who 
say that great things are too big 
to be done. 

We have to begin a sort of new 
thinking and to get rid of old 
ideas that have had their day 
and will not work. The idea that 
is in our minds has been put there 
by a manufacturer in a letter to 
The Times, in which he says he 
has the best up-to-date machinery, 
and men who work loyally to 
increase output, yet he cannot 
sell his goods in Germany. 

The reason, he says, is the policy 
called Deflation. But the ques¬ 
tion of Deflation is too deep for 
these columns : it is all a question 
of the value of paper money and 
the fluctuation of exchange. 

The great thing in the letter to 
The Times, however, is the asser¬ 
tion that what the world needs 
just now is •“ an international 
Bradbury ”—a coin or a currency 
note that can go anywhere and do 
anything. At present the world’s 
money is a gigantic chaos, and 
out of that chaos come nearly all 
the terrible fluctuations in trade. 

Here is a stupendous oppor¬ 
tunity for the League of Nations. 
Why should not the League issue 
a control or currency note which 
would be of the same value all 
over the w r orld ? The C.N. sug 
gests that it is the biggest thing 
that could be done in the world 


today and that the League of 
Nations can do it. 

It is not really a new suggestion. 
Professor John Todd elaborated 
the same idea in a book, called 
“ The Mechanism of Exchange,” 
some years ago M We asked him at 
the time whether he thought this 
ideal could ever be reached, and 
he laughed and replied : “ It 

could be reached tomorrow ; but 
whether it ever will be reached 
at all is another matter ! ” 

This means that all the great 
troubles,of international and com¬ 
mercial life could be easily solved, 
but stupidity stands in the way. 

Perhaps something may now 
be done. If the League of 
Nations were enthroned at Con¬ 
stantinople, and issued to each 
nation a supply of international 
currency according to its gold, 
its bills of exchange, and its credit 
—which includes moral char¬ 
acter—-the whole world would be 
revolutionised, and it would be the 
greatest contribution to general 
happiness that could be made. 
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We Admit It 

“ J grant," says a writer on our 
nation, “ that not all English¬ 
men are Shakespeares." Granted. 

$$ 

How They Would Save 

A soldier standing for Parliament 
in one of the by-elections has 
declared himself in favour of economy. 
He would cut down expenditure on 
education and spend a little . extra on 
the army, we suppose. 

© • 

Goodbye, Shackleton 

Qo, little Quest, across the sea 
Where sailors seek their bread. 
And tell a world of £.s.d. 

Adventure is not dead. 

Return to us from fearful seas, 
Where griefs will pierce you thro*, 
And tell a world that dies of ease 
The fairy-tale is true. II. B. 

Proverb of the Day 



To Those in Authority: 


ThB plough goes not well if the plough¬ 
man holds it not 

What Good is It ? 

[s that not a most admirable senti¬ 
ment with which Shackleton went 
sailing away ? Somebody wanted to 
know what good all* this is, and 
Shackleton said : ‘ . 

If that view had been held by the world 
600 years ago, and explorers had not gone 
forward, we should have had a craniped and 
sorry world todive in now. .' 

Life must be lived not for the moment 
alone; we must live and order our lives for 
posterity as well as for ourselves.^ 

The impossibility of today is the common 
place of tomorrow. 

That was well worth saying in these 
days, when selfishness has Teen en-- 
throned where wisdom used to reign. 

Round and Round 

'JTie Admiralty is talking of building 
new warships. Over a hundred 
old warships are rotting to pieces in 
the Admiralty's dockyards. ’ And so 
the Admiralty goes round. 

How Long? 

W E are sorry we cannot solve the 
problem as to when we are too 
old to read the C.N. One of our 
little men has begun to learn Greek, 
and his mother said to him : “You 
will be too big now for the C.N." 
Whereupon the little man said: 
" Mother, I see you and Dad Leading it. " 
Personally we shall read it as long 
as we write it, which will be as long 
*as the heart is young. 


A Word for Baby 

]t seems that the Ministry of Health, 
which has been granting milk to 
mothers and babies in cases of need, 
has cut down the allowance for this 
noble purpose to a pitiful fraction of 
what it used to be. 

We must save money somehow, but 
would it not be better to save it in 
Mesopotamia or in the War Office in 
Whitehall rather than by robbing 
babies of the milk that will keep them 
alive ? It* is a pitiful business for a 
nation which is still supposed to be 
great - 

0 

Tip-Cat 

grown-up paper says we have to 
make these islands fit for ordinary 
bread-and-butte r people. They do better 
than that in the Sandwich Islands. 

0 . 

Rord. Lambourne thinks “ the horse is 
still man’s creditor." Yet man is 
always giving it a bit on account. 

0 

It is said that some men are wise 
enough at. election time to tell 
their wives the way they do not want 
them to vote. 

g 

Cambridge under graduates are asking 
for greater liberties. Why this diffi¬ 
dence? They used 
to take them. 

0 

" One of the great 
characteristics 
of the English," 
says Canon Lyttel¬ 
ton, “is laziness." 

Like the rest of us, 
he is entitled to 
speak for himself. 

.. 0 - • /. 

'YytiYis the musical 

: conductor al¬ 
ways in front ? Be¬ 
cause he beats time. 

‘ 0 

“ Ret us be fair 

all round,” 
says Sir Steel Mait¬ 
land. But the best 
people are square. 

0 

Sir Frederick 
Banbury thinks 
“ this is no time for being jtnealy- 
mouthed." . Not while we have to 
pay so much for the meals. 

□ 

Rhe country is falling to pieces, we are 
told again. Perhaps it is only the 
break in the weather. 

0 

Riiere once was a boy who said, u Oh, 
I am often disposed to cry Blow! 
When I lie on a bed 
With a towel round my head 
And think of the things I don’t know.” 
© 

John Wesley’s People 

^he world-wide followers of John 
Wesley have been meeting at 
Westminster, and we may doubt if 
even Westminster has ever had within 
its bounds a mightier parliament 
if this one only knew its strength. 

It stood, for 100,000 churches, 
50,000 ministers, 10,000,000 members, 
and about 50,000,000 worshippers, and 
there is nothing on earth that such a 
mighty congregation could not do if 
it believed in God as Wesley did. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 


If travelling libra¬ 
ries have moving 
stories 


September 24, 1921 

An Old Woman in a 
Lonely World 

Breathes there a man who would not be 
cheered by a letter like this from the other 
side of the world, the far-away bushland of 
the southern coast of New South Wales ? 

T am an old lady, nearly seventy, 
and have been reading since I was 
eight; and I have never been more 
charmed with any book' than with My 
Magazine. It is beautiful all through,. 
and its spirit of goodness and loyalty, 
its love of England and all things noble, 
appeal intensely to one so far away. 

I take the magazine for a tiny grand¬ 
son of six, and wish, oh, so much, that 
I could be spared a few years longer 
to make him love books and pictures. 
Australians are not great readers; the 
sunshine draws them from desks and 
books. 

My love of reading was begotten in 
the homeland, in dreary days of fog 
and rain when I was a lonely orphan 
child ; and how thankful I am now—a 
lonely old woman living quite by 
myself in a big, rambling house in the 
Australian bush—to have found the 
way to the golden realm ! 

. Many a restless hour of the night I 
pass with My Magazine in hand, and 
when the eye is dim and tired the 
sweet pictures please me. 

I am ending my days in this happy, 
sunny land, but I was four years at 
school in Paris and Germany, and I 
have travelled in Austria and Galicia 
and Cologne, and in many counties of 
the dear homeland ; and I love to read 
of the lanes and woods and flowers and 
cathedrals of our glorious British Isles. 

It is a long way to you from this 
southern Australian coast, but I must 
thank you for all the happy hours you 
have given me. 

® . , 

Who Would be in a Hurry ? 

We take the liberty of quoting these lines 
on Eynsford railway cutting, by EsmeWing- 
field-Stratford, from the Saturday Review. 

We come through this cutting every 
morning from a hilltpp in Kent to a desk 
in London Town, and we can testify that 
we, at any rate, are in no hurry to get here. 

'Phe great North lines run straight, 
yet sweeter far 

The Kentish cutting where my wall¬ 
flowers are; 

Marguerites, nodding above the line, 
Hopfields, dappled warm with the sun¬ 
shine.; 

For the .trains that saunter by, 
Leisurely,-most leisurely, 

Say, with slow, contented puff, 

And fast enough ! And fast enough ! 
Faith! In hurry who would be, 

To puff from Kent to Battersea ? 

The only thing we are sorry about is that 
they are spoiling Eynsford Station by taking 
the tiles off its roof and putting on slates. 

Just for Today 

Lord, for tomorrow and its needs 
I do not pray; 

Keep me from any .stain of sin 
Just for today, • 

Let me both diligently work 
And duly pray ; 

Let me be kind in word and deed 
Just for today. 

Let me be slow to do my will—- 
Prompt to obey. 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


AIRMEN SEE A 
STRANGE SIGHT 

WILD LIFE ON THE RIDGES 

Flight of a Hundred Terrified 
Kangaroos 

PANIC-STRICKEN CATTLE 
ABOVE THE FLOODS 

Dramatic sights have recently been 
seen by Australian flying men. 

Our summer of drought has been 
Australia's winter of plentiful rain, 
more than plenty, in fact, for great 
areas have been flooded and wild 
animals and domestic stock have been 
drowned or driven from low-lying lands 
to higher levels, which the floods have 
turned into islands. * 

Taking Moree in New South Wales as 
a centre, there has been a fresh-water sea 
covering 50 square miles, and the little 
hills became island pinnacles .upon 
which all manner of life was marooned, 
like sailors cast on desert islands. 

Cut off from Supplies 

One such crisis arose on a sheep station 
about iS miles from Moree, where 
hundreds of sheep were huddled on an 
upland of barely a hundred acres. There 
was a man in charge of them, and such 
food as was available the animals were 
given; but weeks elapsed without aid 
from outside, and then Mr. Mace, the 
owner of the sheep, determined on a 
novel venture to save Iiis stock. 

Aeroplanes fed our starving garrison 
at Kut in the war ; why should they not 
feed his sheep besieged by the waters ? 

Mr. Mace set two aviators to work 
on an Avro. First they prospected, 
flying over miles and miles of floods. 
Never did airmen see such a sight. 

Battling Against the Elements 

Far and wide stretched the water, and 
on every rise of ground the airmen saw 
the strangest collections of prisoners.- 
Not only were there cattle and sheep, 
there were a hundred terrified kangaroos 
on the high ridges of land rising from the 
waters, and hosts of emus, the great 
flightless birds which take the place in 
Australia of the ostrich of Africa. There 
they were with pitiful, beseeching eyes, 
driven up by the floods which covered 
their food and their homes. And, lo, 
as this monster of the air roared over 
them from the skies, these poor creatures 
turned and fled from the dry land into 
the waters ! 

The airmen found the sheep all but 
dead, but recoverable, and they flew back 
for food. But tremendous storms kept 
them battling in the air, and they came 
to ground on the wrong side of the river 
Mehi, opposite a farm. Their petrol was 
almost exhausted, and they called across 
the water for more. 

Help from the Air at Last 

" We can give yo\\ one tin of petrol/' 
was the answer, " but you will have to 
fetch it, for the river is impassable/’ 

So they got their machine into the air 
again, flew across the river, secured one 
tin of petrol, and were saved. 

Then they made journey after journey 
with maize and other food for the im¬ 
prisoned sheep, and the animals ate it 
greedily and did not die. Day after day 
these unwearied airmen made ten 
journeys every 12 hours, carrying fodder. 
Not only did they give the sheep food 
enough for their immediate wants, they 
took enough to build up a reserve, and 
the last we heard was that the sheep had 
a fortnight’s supply on the ridge, and 
there was every prospect of Mr. Mace 
being able to drive his rescued stock 
from their perilous position to one where 
they may rest in safety and plenty. 


The Mauretania is to be driven across 
the Atlantic by oil instead of coal. 

Signs saying “ Cross the road here ” 
are being fixed to lamp-posts in some 
parts of London. 

600 Bunches on a Vine 

The oldest vine in Europe, which is at 
Cumberland Lodge in Windsor Great 
Park, has this year about six hundred 
bunches of grapes’hanging on it. 

The Three Choirs 

Music in England has few festivals 
of greater fame or antiquity than the. 
Three Choirs Festival at Hereford, in 
which choirs of Gloucester, Worcester, 
and Hereford have just taken part for 
the 201st time. 


We take from a grown-up paper these 
interesting notes by the ship’s surgeon on an 
ocean liner which lately called at the lonely 
Pitcairn Island in the Pacific, where ships call 
rarely and' the people watch them come and 
go with eager eyes. 

he eastern sky was becoming grey 
when the hoarse summons of the 
siren brought everybody on deck in time 
to see the lights of two boats putting out 
from the land, which every minute be¬ 
came more distinct to the hundreds of 
eager watchers. 

Presently the boats came alongside, 
and a score of swarthy islanders swarmed 
on deck with baskets of fresh fruit, 
which, judging from the leaves, had 
been hurriedly pulled when they heard 
the steamer’s whistle. 

Fans of dried grass painted by the 
islanders, coconuts made into quaint 
boxes and painted in the same way, 
and strings of variously-coloured seeds 


The Danish Minister in London has 
died as a result of the sting of a wasp. 

A baby in arms has just been taken 
by aeroplane to Paris. She was a little 
Swiss baby girl named Frieda Inglin'. 

For Thanksgiving 

While the church in a Norfolk village 
was being decorated for the Harvest 
Thanksgiving a hen walked in from a 
neighbouring farm and laid an egg on 
a sheaf of com. 

The Washington Conference 

It has -been suggested that the ideal 
British Delegation to the Disarmament 
Conference at Washington should in¬ 
clude Lord Grey, Lord Bryce, Lord 
Haldane, and Air. .McKenna. 


were gladly bought by the passengers 
Bartering was the common mode of 
exchange. Blouses, shirts, trousers, and 
other articles of clothing were exchanged 
for fruit or curios. 

Some of the islanders looked quite 
English, others showed a good deal of 
Polynesian blood, but all looked healthy 
and contented. 

The chief of the island climbed up to 
the bridge to speak to the captain, took 
charge of the mail-bag, and signed the 
receipt in bold handwriting. 

When the first boat was leaving its 
crew started the hymn “ In the Sweet 
By and By,” and a few minutes later 
those in the second boat sang most 
beautifully a Good - bye song, which, 
coming softly across the sun-kissed 
waves from these isolated people, 
sounded infinitely pathetic and touching. 
Then the engine-room telegraph rang, 
and the great liner swung round and 
resumed her voyage to New Zealand. 


JOAN COMES INTO 
HER OWN 

ENGLAND REPENTS 

Stainless Maid to Stand by Her 
Accuser 

CARDINAL WHO WATCHED 
JEANNE D’ARC BURN 

“ Arthur Mee’s Hero Book.” 10s. 6d. Hod- 
der and Stoughton. 

The C.N. predicts that, whoever lives 
to see it, Germany will some day erect 
a statue to Nurse Cavell. We are set¬ 
ting her an example by erecting a statue 
to Joan of Arc, whom we burned alive. 
500 years ago. 

By almost a miracle of justice the 
suggestion for this act of repentance 
comes from Winchester Cathedral, where 
they propose to erect the statue of 
Joan by the chantry of one of her 
murderers. Cardinal Beaufort, Bishop 
of Winchester. 

Sold by Traitors 

Joan, after her victories and sacrifices, 
after her almost incredible achieve¬ 
ments for the redemption of France, was 
sold by French traitors to the English 
for ten thousand crowns, and tried at 
Rouen for witchcraft and heresy. Car¬ 
dinal Beaufort of Winchester was there, 
pulling the strings of the puppets who 
conducted the trial, goading them on. 
Beaufort/as a brother of the English 
king, was the prime mover in this most 
cruel tragedy. 1 

The noble spirit of the present Dean of 
Winchester' extends its gentle charity 
to Cardinal Beaufort. Let it not be 
imagined, he says, that in commemorat¬ 
ing Joan of Arc we are casting a 
reproach on the cardinal, to whom 
Winchester owes so much. “It is 
recorded of him that he wept tears at 
her trial,” says the dean. 

The Powerful Cardinal 

We admire the good dean’s charity, 
but we remember that it is -said that 
crocodiles shed tears, and we cannot 
forget that this wise, powerful, terrible 
cardinal, a type of the militant church¬ 
men of old days, was the mightiest in¬ 
fluence at the trial which sent Joan to 
the fire, and he watched her burn. 

He'was a tremendous and picturesque 
figure in our fifteenth-century history, 
and it ivas an age which devoutly 
believed in witchcraft. At any rate, 
the cardinal did wonders for that glorious 
edifice in which the statue of Joan is 
soon to stand by his. 

Winchester is a fitting place for the 
memorial, for the old city has played a 
wondrous part in our national annals. 
It was there that the first king of the 
West Saxons set up his capital; it was 
there that this King Cerdic was crowned 
calling on Thor as his god. It was there 
that Queen Emma, mother of Edward 
the Confessor, walked over red-hot 
ploughshares to prove her innocence of 
murder. It was at Winchester that 
King Alfred grew up, there that he 
received instruction from St. Swithin. 

Cradle of England’s Name 

But, above all, in this old city to 
which Joan’s statue comes the name of 
our coimtry had its birth. It was there, 
at King Egbert’s crowning in 828, that 
it was ordered that our land should be 
called England and its people English¬ 
men. Now to that cradle of our name 
conies Joan of Domremy, the most loved 
girl in all the annals of the world. 

The full tragic story of Joan of 
Domremy, the story of the saddest thing 
our country ever did, is told in Arthur 
Mee’s Hero Book, the fine volume 
just published by Hodder and Stoughton, 
packed with glorious pictures and 
throbbing with the spirit of heroism 
that has made our world wliat it is and 
our country what she is. 


THE LADY OF THE RIVER 



This little lady is taking her dog for a trip on the Thames, and she is able to punt him quite 
easily because both the punt and the pole are made 0 ! aluminium, the metal that is lighter 

than wood 


A Ship’s Call at a lonely Island 
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JOKE OF HISTORY 

THE BOY JONES 

Strange Figure Drawn to 
Buckingham Palace 

HOW: HE CAME INTO FAME AND 
WENT OUT OF IT 

Long after \ve are all dead and gone 
people will read the history of the 
Victorian era ; and in reading of that 
wonderful period, which exceeded in 
glory even the golden age of Elizabeth, 
they will come across a dirty little 
figure tucked under a sofa in Bucking¬ 
ham Palace who appears in all the 
royal documents as “ the boy Jones.” 

It is wonderful how some people 
stumble into history, but never has 
anyone quite so humble as “ the boy 
Jones ” made so perfectly sure of his 
Historical immortality. 

A Tailor’s Son 

Mr. Lytton Strachey, the latest bio- 
grapher of Queen Victoria, introduces 
us to the boy Jones in a very charming 
manner 

A fortnight after the birth of .the Princess 
Royal the nurse heard a suspicious noise in 
the room next to the Queen’s bedroom. She 
called to one of the pages, who, looking under 
a large sofa, perceived there a crouching figure 
“ with a most repulsive appearance.” It was 
the boy Jones. 

This boy was the son of a tailor, and 
he seemed to .have a perfect passion 
for Court life. Two years before, 
pretending to be a chimney-sweep, he 
had entered Buckingham Palace. On 
the present occasion he had simply 
climbed over the garden wall, strolled 
into the palace through an open window, 
and had lived there for three days— 
just as if he owned the place. 

. On the Throne 

It seems. that he. had hidden under 
beds- and sofas, had helped himself to 
food, had; sat 'upon the throne, had 
seen the .Queen in bed, and had “ heard 
the Princess Royal squall.” 

There was great excitement in the 
newspapers' over this adventure, and 
the boy was sent to the house of 
correction for three months. Then he 
paid another visit to Buckingham 
Palace, but was caught and sent back, 
to gaol. 1 Once more on his release 
he was found loitering round the palace, 
and this time he was sent to sea. 

A year passed away. His ship came 
back to England, and as soon as lie got 
ashore at. Plymouth he started off for 
■ Buckingham Palace, walking all the 
way. But on this occasion he was 
caught before he reached the palace. 

Jumped Out of History 

. Four years afterwards he jumped 
overboard between Turin and Algiers, 
but was picked up and brought on 
deck, very wet but still cheerful. He 
- said he had fallen overboard, but an 
officer declared in a letter to the Times 
t hat J ones had j umped into the Mediterra¬ 
nean " to see the life-buoy light burning.” 

In making that jump the boy Jones 
jumped out of English history. We 
are not told what became of him. It 
is said that he went to Australia and 
died a year or two ago at Daylesford; 
but it is not quite certain. At any rate 
he vanishes from history. 

There was no real harm in him; 
indeed, he was typically English, a sort 
of Walter Greemvay, for he loved 
adventure, had a sense of bumour, 
and never hurt anybody. Let him live 
in English history as long as English 
nature loves a joke l 


WEATHER AND WEAR 

Experiment in Boston 
Harbour 

TWELVE-YEAR TEST OF 
CONCRETE 

Many people have noticed a number of 
curious-looking objects-hanging from a 
pier in Boston Harbour, U.S.A;, during 
the last few years. They were blocks of 
concrete, which have been constantly 
exposed to the action of the sea and air 
since 1909. . 

The concrete varied according to 
'the proportions in which the materials 
were mixed, and it was desired to see 
which kind would best stand the action 
of wind and wave, 

There were 24 specimens, each 16 feet 
long and 16 inches square, and these 
were ‘suspended in the harbour by 
means of steel rods passing through them 
from end to end. In each specimen a 
hole was Cut to a depth of eight feet, and 
closed by a screw cap. 

During the twelve years the specimens 
have been frequently examined. After 
only a few months it. was found that, 
while seven of the holes were quite dry, 
in other cases the water had percolated 
through in varying quantities. 

Now; after twelve years, an exhaustive 
examination.has been made. Five of the 
specimens. show little or no wear from 
the long exposure, while the others have. 
been more or less battered and broken, 
and one is almost completely destroyed. 

It has been an interesting and valu¬ 
able experiment, of great importance 
to engineers and surveyors dealing with 
irrigation and water-power schemes. 

A JAPANESE STORY BOOK 
Tales of the Samurai 

Mr. Asataro Miyamori, who is pro¬ 
fessor of English in the great university 
of Tokio, the capital of Japan, has 
written a book, “ Tales of the Samurai,” 
published at 10s. by the Kyo-Bun-Kwan, 
at Tokio; and the professor sends a 
copy to the C.N. 

The type and binding are admirable; 
it is wonderful to see our language so 
superbly printed by Japanese; and the 
eight coloured illustrations by an artist- 
countryman of the author are splendid 
examples of modern Japanese art. 

The Samurai were the old feudal 
nobles of Japan, and these tales of 
their days and ways suggest a blend of 
Grimm, Hans . Andersen, • the Arabian 
Nights, and Walter Scott. 

Some of the Samurai were less noble 
in deed than in degree, and the grandest 
little figure in the whole book is “ Honest 
Kyusuke,” who was a labouring peasant 
in rank but an unfaltering Don Quixote 
in action. His adventures are included 
in the book because, ” although not a 
Samurai, his principles were those of a 
Samurai.” Dumas could not. have 
invented a character more triumphant 
over seeming extravagance of .blundering 
honesty and unconscious daring than this 
splendid Japanese blockhead hero. 

The professor has done his work well, 
and we welcome his stories into the great 
assembly of English literature. 

TWELVE CARTS FOR TEN 
FAMILIES 

One Reason why Prices are High 

A familiar example of waste was given 
at the meetings of the British Association 
in Edinburgh. 

Speaking in the Agricultural Section, 
Mr. C. S. Orwin said that in the street 
in which he lives there are ten houses, 
and each day four milk carts, three 
bakers’ carts, three grocers’ carts, and 
two butchers’ carts deliver food to 
them. Twelve men, horses, and carts, 
and a host of errand boys on foot and 
on cycles, deliver food to ten families ! 

Can there be any wonder, Mr. Orwin 
asks, that while we are content with 
this sort of thing the prices of all sorts 
' of food go up ? 


THE GECKO 

Singing Lizards and the 
Gramophone 

By a New Guinea Correspondent 

New Guinea is said to be a place where 
the improbable happens every day and 
the impossible once a week. 

What could be more improbable than 
singing lizards ? Yet they are usually 
the first of the curious animal life of the 
country that the traveller meets with. 

The native name for this queer little 
creature is gecko. They are seldom 
more than three inches long, deep 
cream in colour, with a. pair of lively 
black eyes. Sitting at night on a bun¬ 
galow verandah, one hears a strange 
note over and over again, sharp,' clear, 
and bell-like, and is told : “ Oh ! that 
is only the gecko.” At first the visitor 
is incredulous, but later, when he sees one 
of these little lizards on the ceiling 
opening its mouth and giving out its 
notes, his incredulity turns to amazement. 

The other night I visited some friends 
who have a gramophone. ; We sat on the 
.verandah listening to it, but at times the 
music was almost drowned by the 
singing of the geckos. . 

I watched the little fellows well. 
Between their songs they, feasted on the 
insects that crawled in hundreds over 
the ceiling. One began to stalk a moth 
at least twice as big as. itself. ” You 
will never be able to eat that,” I thought, 
but I did not know the gecko. .Watch¬ 
ing its chance, the lizard seized the head 
and shoulders of the moth in its mouth 
and gradually swallowed it all, crushing 
it with its tiny, jaws as easily as a cat 
crushes a mouse. The moth consumed, 
the gecko lifted its head with a satis¬ 
fied air and sang loudly - and clearly 
into the still, tropical night. 

A MAN GOES FISHING 
Ready for Big Things 

Sir F. A. Mitchell-Hedges has sailed 
from Bristol in a little schooner, from 
which he hopes to fish 4000 miles of the 
Pacific along the coasts of. Central 
America. ' 

He has taken six rods, capable of 
landing fish up to 800 pounds’ weight, 
an enormous hoop with a steel chain, 
and 200 yards of fine rope, as a fishing- 
line. He is also taking a rifle for killing 
big fish before they are hauled on board. 


CROCODILE CAUGHT 
IN THE ACT 

A farmer on the Russell River, North 
Queensland, was recently perturbed at 
the way his ducklings disappeared. He 
locked them up safely at night, but 
every day some were missing. 

At first he suspected Chinese planters 
who lived across the river, but one even¬ 
ing he was walking home and found 
the actual culprit. In a long drain 
which ran several hundred yards from 
the farm to the river was a young 
crocodile, only two feet long,, scurrying 
home with a duckling in his jaws. 

The baby crocodile did not get home to 
enjoy his dinner that night, and the 
ducklings now quack in safety in the 
poultry yard. 

UN CROCODILE PRIS 
SUR LE FAIT 

The Above Paragraph in French 

Un fermier de la Riviere Russell, 
North Queensland, etait reoemment in¬ 
quiet de la fagon dont ses canai*ds 
dispar aissaient. II les enfermait a clef 
la nuit, :mais chaque jour d’autres 
manquaient. ... 

II suspecta d’abord les planteurs 
chinois qui liabitaient l'autre rive, mais 
un soir qu’il rentrait il trouva le vrai 
coupable. Dans une longue tranchee, 
qui couvrait plusieurs centaines dc 
metres depuis la forme jusqu’a la 
riviere, etait un jeune crocodile, long 
, de soixante centimetres seulement, re- 
gagnant son domicile avec un caneton 
dans la machoire. 

Le bebe crocodile ne rentra pas pour 
son diner ce soir-la, et les canetons font 
coin-coin a I’abri dans leur voliere. 


APOSTROPHE 

GENTLEMAN 

How He Scatters Them 
About 

IT’S AND UP’S 

It is a month or two since the C.N. 
called attention to the illiterate adver¬ 
tisements of one of our London evening 
papers, which advertised its good quali¬ 
ties in very bad. English inside our 
railway carriages; and we are glad to 
know that, as a result, somebody has 
made -it his business to visit all these 
railway carriages and put the advertise¬ 
ments right. 

But the gentleman who has charge of 
the apostrophes on this widely-circulated 
evening paper now has charge of the 
contents bills, which announced to 
educated and uneducated London not 
many days ago that there were up's and 
downs in the cricket world. 

The apostrophe is supposed to be a 
sign of omission; here it is clearly 
a sign of omission of a little education in 
grammar. It was odd to find in the same 
paper that night the report of this 
dialogue at the London'Sessions : 

Judge: Ha does not seem to have learned 
much English. 

Lawyer : In some parts of the East End it 
is not easy, my lord. 

Judge: I agree that in most parts of London 
it is impossible to learn. English. 

Perhaps the gentleman who carries 
these apostrophes about lives in some 
of these strange parts. 

BATTLE IN THE AIR 
Three Ant Swarms in a Death 
Grapple 

A Berkshire reader describes a prolonged 
battle between ant swarms. 

A swarm of flying ants flew up the 
side of some pine trees, and in a few 
minutes two other swarms met this 
swarm and started a light. 

There were three sorts of ants, red, 
black, and black with the last segment 
of their bodies yellow. 

If two ants of different swarms met 
they began to fight, and, as they could 
not fly and fight at the same time, they 
fell to the ground to finish the fight. 

They fought till nearly all the ants of 
two swarms w r ere killed. The black ants 
with yellow segments won, but not till 
the combat had lasted about two hours, 

THE EEL MYSTERY 
Danish Expedition Goes Out 

The Danish Government is sending 
out an expedition to investigate the 
breeding-places of the eel. It will last 
ten months and cost ‘£35,000, and its 
leader is Dr. Johannes’Schmidt, the 
Danish explorer, j. * The! name of the 
steamer is the" DanaL: 

The expedition will visit Newfound¬ 
land,/the Wfcst Indies; and; Cape Verd, 
and will 'spend some time in exploring 
the Sargasso Sea. • : 

The C.N, has already told the story 
of tlie mystery of the birthplace of the 
eel. It is supposed that when the time 
comes the mother eel leaves the river 
and swims out far into the Atlantic, 
somewhere hear 'the Bahamas^ there to 
deposit her offspring and die. 

DOG AT THE BATHS 
Does It Know the Days ? 

A reader in a Cheshire town describes a dog 
which seems to know the routine of the local 
baths and assists in keeping order. 

At the local swimming-bath is a dog 
that seems to understand when it is the 
girls* turn to go and wdien the boys’ turn. 

One day I w ? ent on a girls’ day, and the 
dog sat at the door quite peacefully. 

But when I wished to make an inquiry 
at the office on a boys’ day it refused to 
let me pass, though it did not interfere 
with any of the boys. 

Similarly it objects to the boys on a 
girls’ day ; but on the days of mixed 
bathing it takes no notice of either sex. 
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PLAGUE OF WASPS 

Insect that is Always Very 
Busy 

MORTAL FOE OF THE HOUSE-FLY 

By Our Country Correspondent 

From.several parts of the country comes 
news of a plague of wasps* 

Wasps are certainly very plentiful in 
many parts, and that this is largely due 
to the drought there can be no doubt. 
The mild winter followed by the lohg, 
dry spell provided favourable conditions, 
and more queen, wasps than usual 
survived to begin new colonies. 

It is the female wasps of early spring 
that found the colonies seen later. 

There are, of course, several kinds 
of British wasps, and they are all exceed¬ 
ingly interesting,. : They may be divided 
into two classes—the solitary wasps 
that live alone, and the social wasps 
that form large communities living 
together in colonies, or towns. Some 
solitary wasps make a vase-shaped cell, 
or nest, which they attach to a twig of 
heath or other plant, and inside it lay a 
single egg. Other solitary wasps bur¬ 
row into old wood‘ and lay .their egg in 
the burrow,. ... • 

The wasps that cause the plague just 
now, however, are social wasps : princi¬ 
pally the common wasp that builds 
its nest in the ground, or occasionally 
in a hollow tree, and, to a less degree, 
the tree wasp whose beautiful papier- 
mache nest hanging in trees is such a 
familiar object .of- the countryside. 

The nest: of the Common wasp is by 
far the bigger of the two. The first eggs 
that hatch out produce worker-wasps, 
or undeveloped females, and these at 
once set to work enlarging the nest 
and building fresh cells, in each of 
which the original queen lays an egg. 

Gradually the nest grows bigger and 
bigger, tier after tier being added, and 
then in late summer thousands of wasps 
emerge. They attack the farmer’s fruit, 
and so are regarded as a great pest; but 
it must always be remembered that they 
feed chiefly on insects, particularly flies, 
and so it is a question whether the indis¬ 
criminate destruction of wasps and 
their nests is really in the long run a 
good thing. Perhaps the multiplication 
of other pests is to some extent due to 
this slaughter of wasps. 

It is foolish to 1 get excited when a 
wasp flies about us. The best thing is 
to keep perfectly quiet till it flies away. 

THE EARTH SEEN FROM THE SUN 



The earth at 6 a*m. on any day in September 
as it would be seen through a telescope from 
the sun. The lines of latitude and longitude 
are put in to show the tilt. The arrows show 
the way the earth is travelling and rotating. 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Band and earth up full-grown plants 
of cardoons to blanch. Encourage 
growth in cauliflower plants by frequently 
stirring the soil about them. 

. Earth up celery when the soil is dry, 
keeping the hearts of the plants free 
from soil. Runners of strawberries may 
be planted six inches apart in nursery 
beds. Bulbs of all kinds may be planted 
when the ground is free; but as most 
beds will be occupied this may be 
deferred till next month. 


BOTANY LIKE A 
STORY BOOK 

Working Models of 
Flowers 

USEFUL DEVICE FOR SCHOOLS 

While flowers are among the most 
delightful and attractive products of the 
earth, it is a curious fact that the science 
of botany^ which fells about flowers and 
their ways, is often regarded as one of the 
most unattractive of all studies. **- : 

Now, v My Magazine has shown that no 
science need be uninteresting. The whole 
fascinating * truth about animals and 
plants can be told in plain English, with 
ordinary words and intelligible pictures. 

A clever and ingenious reader of the 
C.N., Mr. Foggin of Newcastle-cn-Tyne, 
has now shown that even such technical 
and difficult questions as the methods 
by which flowers are fertilised, arid the 
form of their internal structure, can be 
made amazingly interesting and clear 
by means of large coloured pictures in-the 
form of working models. 

Mr. Foggin produces accurate and 
greatly-enlarged pictures of plants, so 
arranged that one part of the plant fits 
over another and can be moved to show 
what is underneath. 

Flies Imprisoned in a Flower 

Thus,-in the.case of the cuckoo-pint, 
or wild, arum,:.whose brilliant scarlet 
fruits known as lords and ladies are now 
so familiar, along our hedgerows, a pic¬ 
ture of the .blossom is given. .This 
works on a pivot at the bottom, and 
can be drawn 1 aside to disclose t he inside 
of the plant. r We then see, by its strucr 
ture, how flies covered with pollen from 
the . last wild arum they have visited 
creep down through a palisade of hairs, 
which point downward and prevent the 
flies from returning. The result is that 
the insects .move about and the pollen 
they brought in is shaken off and fer¬ 
tilises the plant, after which the hairs 
wither and the flies are able to escape. 
By a simple mechanical arrangement Mr. 
Foggin enables the dropping of the hairs 
to be shown. • 

Other plants are portrayed with equal 
ingenuity, and we are sure that if these 
beautiful working models were to come 
into general use in schools they would 
greatly assist boys and girls to under¬ 
stand the mysteries of plant life and 
appreciate the'wonder of our * flowers.. 
Botany, so far from being dull, would be 
like a story-book. -. 

BIRDS OF NEW ZEALAND 
Watching a Fantail’s Nest 

A reader near Nelson, in New Zealand, sends 
us some notes on fantails they have there. 

The fantails are lovable birds. 
Generally they are quite fearless, and 
often come into the house in search of 
flies. Out in the bush they will follow 
people a long way, twisting and turning 
in their flight, and twittering as they 
open and shut their fanlike tails. 

Once I found a fantail’s nest in a 
manuka tree, where we could watch it 
without, being seen. There were three 
little nestlings, one much smaller than 
the others, and it was pretty to see the 
birds feeding the little one fairly. One 
day they offered it an insect too big for 
it. Then they broke it up and gave it 
back to the little one, in spite of. the 
other two opening their beaks for it. * 


KEEPING A SLOW-WORM 
New Coat Every Three Weeks 

A Leigh-on-Sea reader reports success 
in keeping a slow-worm for three months 
as a pet. It was exactly a foot long. 

" He was a nice little chap, and would 
stay coiled round my wrist while I walked 
about and spoke to people, and he would 
lick my finger if I held it in front of him. 
He changed his coat about cnce in three 
weeks, and, while his back was always 
brown, underneath, he varied from blue 
to black-and-white markings.” 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked* on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card- 

Do Foxes Make a Noise? 

Though foxes are generally silent 
they call to one another, at certain times 
by means of a sharp bark. 

What is the Average Life of a Butterfly ? 

• ( Some find , warm shelter and live 
through a winter, but the majority die 
within a few weeks of their hatching. 

What is Paradise Stock ? 

’ Paradise Stock is the name of an apple 
tree of the shrub, or bush, shape, very 
•prolific and popular. : 

What Should a Young Bullfinch be 
Fed on? : 

The best diet for young bullfinches is 
soaked canary seed,, boiled, rape, and 
some—but not much—crushed hemp. 

Have Flies Eyelids? r . «. 
There are no. eyelids in the insect 
world. The eye is protected by an im¬ 
movable horny exterior, making eyelids 
unnecessary. , * 

Are Wasps Cannibals? 

We have never seen one wasp kill 
another of. the same species, v Perhaps 
the incident described had members of 
different species for its.actors. • 

Is Only One Kind of Cotton Grown ? 
Many varieties of cotton are grown. 
They all belong to the genus Gossypium, 
but that comprises numerous species, 
and cultivation increases the total. 

Do Earwigs Fly? 

Yes, they have complex and beautiful 
wings ; but* as they are insects of ! the 
night they generally " perform their 
flights when young people are in' bed. 

Do Herons Build on Marshy Ground? 

We have' never known ' one to do so. 
Herons nest together in the tops of high 
trees. Seeking their food on shore-flats 
and in rivers and lakes, they like dry, 
lofty nesting-places. 

What Happens to Birds that Die? 
Prowling cats, rats, hedgehogs account 
for many. Bacteria set up. a general 
decay, but innumerable insects of the 
carrion-eating kind are ever on the look¬ 
out for this type of food.. 

How Does the Swift Make its Nest? 
The nest of the swift consists of a few 
feathers and straw stuck together with 
the adhesive, saliva of the bird, and the 
materials are collected in the ordinary 
way by the little builder. 

Do Animals Dream ? r 
It is believed that they do. "Dogs 
seem to fight battles over again in 
sleep, and growl and even faintly bark 
without waking: r Sleeping cats, : ■ too, 
may-be seen involuntarily stirring as if 
stalking imaginary, prey in dreamland. 

Which are the Largest and Smallest of 
British Birds’ Eggs? 

The swan’s is the largest of British 
birds’ eggs ; j that of the beautiful little 
golden-crested wren is the smallest. 
The ostrich lays the largest of all eggs, 
the humming-bird the tiniest. 

Do Gulls Attack Sheep ? 

Some of ‘ the larger gulls attack sick 
and dying sheep. But the bones found 
in the nest described do not mean that 
whole sheep or lambs were carried off. 
Pres urn ably those were the remains; of 
parts of dead animals-found by the birds. 

Can Ladybirds be Kept Through the 
Winter? 

They gather in numbers in the autumn 
and hibernate. While never-attempting 
to preserve them systematically, the 
writer has found that isolated specimens 
active in a winter household eagerly 
fed upon the juice of meat soaked in a 
sweet fluid. , 

Can a Rat Drink from a Bottle ? 

Yes, he does this by dipping his tail 
into the bottle through the narrow neck, 
and then licking the contents from his 
tail. A picture showing this is given in 
a fascinating illustrated article entitled 
11 What a Rat Knows ” in My Magazine— 
the C.N. monthly —- for October, now 
lying on the bookstalls with this paper. 


100,000-MILE 

GLOBE 

THE GREEN PLANET 
URANUS 

World as Big as Sixty-Six Earths 
GASES UNKNOWN TO US 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

A world as large as 66 Earths may be 
just glimpsed low down in the 1 sou them 
sky on any dark and-clear starlit night. 

It is the planet- Uranus, which though 
so large is, on account of its enormous 
distance of 1,780,000,000 miles, no 
brighter Than the faintest stars visible 
to the naked eye. Small opera ' or field 
glasses will greatly aid in finding it. 

Its position among a* number of small 
stars is shown on the map below. 

The best way is. to . find the nearest 
moderately bright star to ,Uranus— 
Delta in Aquarius, which is to the left 
and due east of Delta in Capricornus. 
It is in a line with Delta in Capricornus, 
and almost as far from it as Delta is 
from Beta in Capricornus, the position 
of which we showed last week. 

How to Find Uranus 

Having found Delta in Aquarius 
Uranus may be readily found among the 
number of small stars abdve it. If an 
imaginary line be drawn from Delta in 
Aquarius -to the .slightly fainter star 
Tau almost above it, and. continued for 
nearly twice the distance, it will almost 
touch Uranus. 

All doubt as to which is Uranus may 
be settled by making a careful sketch of 
the positions of these small stars, and 
then, at intervals of & few 'evenings 
during the next two or three months, 
noting if any one of-them moves toward 
the star Sigma,. which is somewhat 
brighter than the rest of the tiny stars. 

It shines with a steady greenish 
light. The colour is due to the pre- 
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Where to find the planet Uranus 


sence in its extensive atmosphere of 
certain gases at present unknown to us ; 
indeed, like Saturn, Uranus appears to 
be largely a gaseous and liquid world. 
It has a low density, which means that 
the bulk of its material is more like 
water and vapour, and not solid rocks 
and heavy metals, as on Earth, repre¬ 
senting a high density and great weight. 

. For instance, though the great globe 
of Uranus is almost 100,000 miles round, 
the pull of gravity at its ^surface has 
been calculated to be even less than on 
our little Earth, so that a 10 lb. weight 
would only weigh 9 lb. on Uranus; 
on our Moon it would only weigh 
1 lb. 10 oz., while on the Sun it would 
weigh over 2 J cwt.; and, incidentally, il 
it were far away alone in space it would 
have no weight at all. 

Possibilities of Life 

Astronomers can measure this fact 
about Uranus very precisely because it 
has some moons, four in number, Ariel, 
Umbriel, Titania, and Oberon ; and by 
measuring the gravitational pull of 
Uranus upon them, which makes them 
go round it at certain speeds at certain 
distances, it becomes purely a mathe¬ 
matical calculation to find how massive 
it is—how much material goes to make 
up Uranus, that is, and how much a 
thing weighs at its surface compared 
with our own world. 

' As to whether there is life beneatn 
the great belts' of greenish-white clouds, 
which is all that can be seen on this far- 
off world, there is no reason why there 
should not be, though it is likely to be 
aquatic. And though Uranus receives less 
than a 300th part of the heat and light 
that we receive from the Sun, it is prob¬ 
able that it has internal heat sufficient 
for many forms of life. G. F. M* 
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LOST IN THE TRAIN 


The Missing Title-Deeds 
of Medland School 

CHAPTER 1 

OS the Line 

A s the big express slowed into 
Greenshields Junction, Dicky 
Dent was already on his feet. 

“ You collar the bag, Cis," he 
ordered. “ I'll take the suit-case. 
With luck we shall just do it." 

The train had hardly stopped 
before he was out and running hard 
^for the bay at the end of the long 
platform, k where the branch-line 
train for Maplcstone was on the 
point of starting. 

Brother and sister reached it just 
as the guard blew.; his whistle; 
and Dicky, flinging a door open, 
bundled Cis in, and as he scrambled 
after her the train began to move. 

“ Good business I." he panted. 
“I’m jolly 1 glad we caught it. 
You ran like a good ’un, Cis." 

“ But this is a first-class car¬ 
riage ! " exclaimed Cis, in dismay. 

“ That's not our fault," returned 
Dick stoutly. .“ It’s the company’s 
for not giving us proper time 
to change.” 

“I am afraid they won’t take 
that excuse," came a'voice from 
the opposite comer of the carriage. 

It was a woman’s voice, very 
deep and rich, but one that 
exactly suited its owner-—a tall, 
handsome, 'well-dressed woman of 
about forty-five who wore gold- 
rimmed glasses. 

Dicky shot to. his feet. 

“ I’m sorry. Miss Morland ! I 
never saw you," 

Miss Morland smiled graciously. 
“I ami not usually overlooked 
so easily,' Dick. But sit * down. 
How are you and Cis ? And what 
have you been doing these holi¬ 
days ? " * < 

“ We’ve had a topping time l " 
Dicky answered eagerly; and at 
once began to tell her all about it. 

Cis looked on in silent amaze¬ 
ment. She wondered how her 
brother could talk so easily to this 
stately lady, who was not only 
the wealthy owner of the Warley 
Hall estate but also her own head¬ 
mistress. 

There was no. need for Miss 
Morland to keep a school, for she 
was, quite well-off and her estate 
a large and well-paying one. She 
did it as a hobby, and though she 
was very quick-tempered and im¬ 
perious she was also extremely 
generous, and the girls' at Warley 
had a very good time. ■ 

Medland House, Dicky's school, 
was only about a mile from Warley, 
and was under the mastership of 
Dr. Robert Fair, Miss Morland’s 
brother-in-law. 

Most of the girls at Warley had 
brothers at Medland, and it was 
part of Miss Morland's scheme of 
education that they should see a 
good deal of one another. Every 
Sunday a number of Medland boys 
were asked to tea at Warley,’ 
and these meetings were much 
looked forward to on both sides. 

It was particularly nice for 
Dicky and Cicely Dent,' for there 
was only a year between them, and 
the two were very, devoted to one 
- another. 

“ And how about work, Dick ? " 
asked Miss Morland, presently. 
“ Where did you come out in your 
form last term ? " 

“ Third," Dicky told her, with 
some pride. 

“ Not so bad. Who was above 
you ? " 

“ Burland and Last, ma’am. 
Burland was top." 

“ H’m ! 'That's because he works. 
Joe Last ought to beat him hollow. 
He has heaps of brains, that boy, 
but I fear he's not steady." 

Dicky did not answer. . He knew 
Miss Morland was right, but of 
course he could not say so. 
Indeed, he knew more than Miss 
Morland, for he was aware that 
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Told by T, C Bridges, 
the C,N. Storyteller 


Last had been slacking abominably 
all last term. If he had worked 
he might have been top, not only 
of the form, but of the school. 

The train was nearing Maple- 
stone; which lay in the valley of' 
the Merle, and it began to quicken 
pace as it ran down the last 
gradient toward the station. 

Miss Morland looked out of the 
window. “ Wc are going very fast," ■ 
she said uncomfortably. "“ And 
how the train rocks 1 " . 

The words were hardly out of her 
mouth when there was a jerk 
which flung Dicky right across the 
carriage, almost on top of Cis. 
It was followed by a grinding crash. 
Then the whole .carriage seemed 
to lift beneath them. It swayed 
sideways, and for a horrible moment 
felt as if it were going right over. 
Then it settled back, bumped 
violently for a moment or two, 
and came to a standstill. 

“ Are you hurt, Cis ? " gasped 
Dicky, as he struggled to his feet. 

“ No; not a bit. I’m all right. 
But, I say, what's happened ? " 


Dicky saw several boys he knew 
among the crowd. 

As Miss Morland and he reached 
the first carriage the guard and 
another man lifted a woman out. 
She looked quite limp, and Dicky felt 
a nasty sick shock, for he thought 
at first she was dead. 

So did Miss Morland, but the 
guard reassured licr. 

‘“Her head's cut, ma’am," he 
said, “ and she's stunned ; but I 
don't think there's much wrong. 
I wish that other one would stop 
screaming. She ain’t hurt, only 
scared." 

“ Get her out; I’ll look if ter this 
one," said Miss Morland. 

“ Someone get some water," 
she ordered ; and.it was Dick who 
dashed off to obey. 

There .was a little stream at the 
bottom of the embankment, and 
Dicky found an old tin and brought 
some. The injured woman’s eyes 
were open again, and Miss nor¬ 
land's capable fingers soon dressed 
the'cut. 

Then someone called for help to 
lift some broken planking which 
was pinning down a passenger. 
Dicky ran across, and they got 
the man out. His leg was broken, 
but, as it turned out, he was the 
only person badly hurt. 

As Dicky walked back down the 



Dicky helped Miss Morland out of the train 


“ The train is off the line," 
said Miss Morland ; and in spite 
of the shock her voice was perfectly 
steady. “ I am • afraid the first 
carriages are upset." 

Even as she spoke there was a 
shrill scream from somewhere in 
front. Miss Morland looked out of 
the window. 

“ Yes, they are over," she said 
quickly, “ and there are people 
hurt. I must go and help." „ 

She turned. “ Take care of this 
for me,” she said, handing Cis a small 
Morocco hand-bag. “ Be very careful 
with it," she added emphatically. 

Dicky already had the door open, 
and, jumping down on to the 
permanent way, helped Miss Mor¬ 
land out. 

She hurried forward; and Dicky, 
forgetting all about the' bag, 
followed. 

The sight was an ugly one. The 
engine had gone off the rails and 
was lying on its side, with a cloud 
of white steam rising from it. The 
first carriage was. mounted up ■ on 
top of it, and the second also had 
toppled over. 

Already the guard and some of the 
passengers were at work trying to 
get the. imprisoned passengers out. 

Others were scrambling but of 
the train in every direction, and 


train he almost ran into a man who 
came out from between two car¬ 
riages—a powerfully-built fellow 
with a flat nose and deep-set. eyes. 

He gave Dicky a sharp glance and 
passed on without speaking. It 
occurred to Dicky that he knew the 
man's face, but before he could give 
the matter a second thought he 
saw f Cis running toward him, and 
the moment he saw her. face he 
knew that something was wrong. 

“ Oh, Dicky l ” she cried in 
breathless dismay. “ The bag is 
gone. Someone has taken it." 

CHAPTER 2 

The New Rule 

“ 'T’he bag gone ! " repeated 
* Dicky. “ -You'- don’t mean 
Miss Morland’s ?" 

“ But I do," answered Cis, whose 
pretty face was working piteously. 
“ Oh, Dick, what shall I do ? " 
“Steady on, old thing," said 
Dick, slipping his arm through hers 
in comforting fashion. “ Not a bit 
of use crying. Just tell me." 

“1 — 1,7 began Cis, bravely 
choking back a sob—“ I saw, Tom 
Burland borne by, and I jumped out 
to speak to him and ask him if any¬ 
one was killed—and—and when I 
got back the bag was gone." 

“ You’re sure ? " 


“ Quite certain. Dicky, some¬ 
one must have come in by the other 
door and taken it. I know because 
I was close by the near door all the 
time." 

“Yes; I expect that was it," 
replied Dicky. ■ “ Well, we must 
find Miss Morland and tell her." 

“ But she'll be so dreadfully 
angry," sobbed Cis, and now the 
tears were streaming down her 
cheeks. 

Dicky took a quick resolve. 

“ Cis, you leave this to me. You're 
not to say a word about it to Miss 
Morland or anybody else.". 

“ What do you mean, Dicky ? " 

“ lust what I 'say. You pro¬ 
mise ? " 

“ I’ll do anything you tell me," 
replied Cis, who had, the most per¬ 
fect trust in her capable brother, 

“ All right. Then come on." 

“ Here she is," said Cis in a low 
voice; and Dick saw the upright, 
stately figure of Miss Morland 
advancing toward them. 

“ I am so thankful that no one 
is killed," was her greeting. “ In¬ 
deed, only one man is at all badly 
hurt. The rest have just cuts and 
bruises. And now I think we had 
better go on to the station. Where 
is my bag, Cicely ? " 

1 , Dicky spoke up. “ That's what 
I was just coming to tell you about. 
Miss Morland. I left, it in the 
carriage, while Cis and I got out, 
and someone has stolen it." 

Miss Morland stopped short. An ex¬ 
pression of absolute dismay crossed 
her handsome face. 

“ My bag.stolen 1 " she exclaimed. 
“ Good gracious,” Dick, how could 
you be so careless ? " 

“ It was, my fault--" began 

Cis, but Dick silenced her with a 
sharp look. - 

’ “ Keep quiet," he whispered. 
“ You promised." ... ' 

Miss Morland was so overcome 
that she did not notice the little 
aside. . , . 

“ But this is most serious," she 
said sharply. “ There were docu¬ 
ments o~f the greatest Value in the 
bag. They 'were title : deeds of 

-" She broke off. “ How did 

it happen, Dick ? " 

. “ Tom Burland came by and we— 
we both got out," Dicky answered. 
“ When, we got back into the car¬ 
riage again the bag was gone*' 
Someone must have slipped in at 
the opposite door and taken it." 

Miss .Morland’s face grew stern. 

“It was abominable carelessness 
on your part, Dick. I left you and 
Cicely in charge of my property, 
and you,have betrayed my trust. 
The bag must be found, or the con¬ 
sequences will be most serious." 

Cis opened her mputh to speak, 
but Dick nudged her. 

“ I'll do my best, Miss Morland," 
he answered. “And I’m tremen¬ 
dously sorry about it." 

“ Sorrow won’t find my bag," 
said Miss Morland severely. “ And, 
mind you, it has got to be found ! 
Now I am going to see the station- 
master and get him to telephone to 
the police.” 

The moment she was out of ear-, 
shot Cis turned to her brother. 

“ Oh, Dicky, how could you ? " 
she exclaimed. 

“ How could I what ? " 

7 4 You told a story. It wasn’t 
your fault at all." 

“ Don’t talk nonsense, Cis. It 
was more my fault than yours. 
She left it to both of us, and I ought 
to have stayed .with you. Now, 
don’t worry. If there’s going to be 
a row I can stick it a jolly sight 
easier than you. Remember I'm not 
under Miss Morland, and you are." 

Cis shook her head. She was 
terribly’ distressed; yet now that 
Dick had taken the stand he had 
she did not know how to alter 
things. Besides, she had promised 
to do what he said. 

Dick was quite cool. He stood 
frowning a little, evidently think¬ 
ing hard. Suddenly his face cleared. 

“ I remember him, "he exclaimed. 
“Yes, of course l know who he-is 
quite well." ‘ 


* f Who—what ? " demanded Cis. 
“ The man I saw as I came back 
to you. It was J anion."' 

* “ J anion l That horrid man who 
was butler at Warley, the one Miss 
Morland sent away, for stealing ? " 
“ That’s it." replied Dick. “ I 
almost ran into him, and he was 
coming through from the other side 
of the train. It’s he who stole the 
bag. I’m almost certain. Come 
on. I’ll tell the police." 

There was no need for Miss Mor¬ 
land to telephone for Sergeant 
Croome of the local police was 
already at the station. As Dicky 
came up Miss Morland was speaking 
to him. Dicky wasted no time in 
voicing his suspicions. 

“ Janion ! " exclaimed .Miss Mor¬ 
land. “ If he has got my bag I 
shall never see it again." 

“ I wouldn’t be sure of that, 
ma'am," said the sergeant, who was 
a smart, well-set-up man. “ If he’s 
got it. I’ll have; it. out ,of him, or 
know the reason why ! " 

So saying he hurried off. 

Just then Dr. Fair came into the 
waiting-room. He Was a tall, lean 
man with iron-grey>hair and very 
clear, grey eyes. His kindly face 
was lit by a pleasant smile. 

“ How are you, Ruth ? " he be¬ 
gan cordially. 

.There was no smile on Miss Mor¬ 
land’s face as she turned'to him. 

/‘A most disgraceful thing has 
happened, ' Robert," she said 
sharply. “ My bag has been stolen, 
and I owe its loss entirely , to the 
abominable carelessness of this boy 
here," ‘pointingvto Dicky. 

Dr. Fair’s smile faded. 

“Tell me," he said gravely. 

Miss Morland, who was now thor¬ 
oughly out of temper, recounted 
the events of , the past hour, and 
made the . case ' so black against 
Dicky that . the boy’s very real 
sorrow turned to a feeling of anger. 

“ Beastly unfair," was his inward 
comment. 

Dr. Fair seemed to take the same 
view. 1 ; \ • = ■ ” * ; 

.“Come now, Ruth," he said, 

7 are you not a little hard on Dent ? 

I admit he was careless, but I sup¬ 
pose he did net think of anyone 
coming in through the opposite 
door." 

“ He ought to have thought," 
retorted Miss Morland. “I left the 
bag with him and Ciceiy, and they 
have betrayed their trust." She 
stood facing her brother-in-law, a 
high colour in her cheeks and her 
eyes bright with anger. .“ And let 
me tell you, Robert," she continued, 

“ that the theft affects you at least 
as much as it does me. In that bag 
were the title-deeds of the playing- - 
fields at Medland, which I meant to 
present to you as a birthday gift," 
Dr. Fair started, then recovered 
himself. 

“ But how extremely kind and 
generous of you, Ruth!'" he said. 

“You have not got them yet," 
retorted his sister-in-law. V 4 And for 
that you have to thank Dick Dent. 
What is more, unless my bag is 
recovered you will not have them." 

Dicky stared. He could hardly 
believe his ears.' In all his life he had 
never heard* anything so unjust. 

Clearly the doctor felt the same 
way. 

“ Ruth,” he said gently, “ you 
are not doing yourself justice. That 
is not fair, or right." - 

“ So that is your opinion," re¬ 
turned Miss Morland, who was now 
thoroughly wound up. “ Then let 
me tell you something else. If you 
do not see your way to punish 
so gross an offence it remains for 
me * to do so. I shall stop the 
Sunday tea-parties. Until my pro¬ 
perty Vis; recovered no boy from 
Medland shall visit Warley." 

This threat was too much not 
only for Dicky but for Dr. Fair. 

“ I have every sympathy with 
you, Ruth," he said gravely, “ but I 
must tell you that any such action 
on your part is not just or worthy 
of you." 

Taking Dicky by the arm he 
turned and left the room,-leaving 
Miss Morland too angry to speak. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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DF MERRYMAN 

“ Y ou always said your old gun 
did not .shoot straight,” 
remarked one countryman to 
another; “ but now that .you have 
a new gun you do not seem to hit 
anything more easily.”'• 

‘‘Ah,” replied the - other, “ now 
the rabbits don’t run straight l 
□ a g 

Catch Question 

Jn what part of the Bible do we 
find the text “ God' tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb ” ? 

This is not in the Bible : it was 
written bv Laurence Sterne/ 

E 0 a 

The Zoo That Never Was 



A pair of honis, a corkscrew nose, 
Black eyes, black coat and cap. 
Two feet, each-having three fat toes, 
He is a curious chap ! 

0 0 G 

On a Country Walk 
Two philosophers- on ' a country 
walk fell into a : dispute’as to 
the difference between a weasel and a 
stoat. One said they were weaselly 
distinguished, while the other main¬ 
tained that they were stoatally 
different. But they could not agree 
which was which. 

0 0 • 0 

A Boy’s Thoughts 
Grown-up people are so funny, 
Perhaps it’s how they’re made. 
Grandma doesn’t care for honey, 
Jam, or marmalade! •< 

Grandpa isn’t fond- of playing 
Games that I enjoy; 

So I think it’s best I’m staying 
Just a happy boy. -.: • \ 

0 □ -0 

When is a man -thinner than a 
lath ? ■ 

When he is a-shaving. • 

0 G . • 0 

The Teacher of Troyes 
There was a young teacher of 
Troyes 

Who started a school for bad boys; 
She slapped them and caned them 
Until she had tamed them, 

Then sent them back howling to 
Troyes. 

B G. B 



The Escapades of Johnny Crock 

Tohnny went one afternoon 
J To Willie Kangaroo. 

“ Please teach me how to dance,” 
he said, 

“ Just like I’ve seen you do.” 

But Johnny’s legs were very short; 
He couldn’t dance at all. 

I’ll show you how! ” young 
Willie cried, - 
And jumped a ten-foot wall. 
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3\Cow jiutufnns Heart begins to Dance 



What a Loss ! 

There was a young man of Nepal 
Who knew everything down 
from the Fall; 

But a blow on the head 
Put his knowledge to bed, 

And now he knows nothing at all. j 

0 0 0 - 

What flower is most likely to be 
found in the shop of a shoe¬ 
maker ? 

A lady’s slipper. 

0 B O 

The Puzzling Birds * 

Two birds were talking one fine day 2_ 
About each other’s names. 

The one cried out, “ Now, come let’s 
play 

At little children’s games. 

“ Done ! ” cried the other, but 
I’ve no head 

For puzzles, you’ll agree; 

Give me your head, and have instead 3 
The head that owneth me.’’ • , - 

The first agreed, and his looks sable 
Part of-a ship became ! .- 
The other was a vegetable, 

And neither knew his name. 

Do you know what birds they were ? 

Solution next .week 

0 0- 0 1 ' 4 

Carrying the Recipe 
A countryman drove, up; toa 
chemist’s shop in a: remote 
village, and began to unload a big 
wooden door. -f ‘, 

The chemist, surprised, came oiit 
to ask why the man was taking the 
door from the cart. . - 

“ Well, you see,” said the country; ~ 
man, u my wife is ill, and when the 
doctor saw her last night he wanted 
to write a prescription. But we 
had no paper or pencil or ink, and so 
he wrote it in chalk on the door, and 
I thought I had better bring that 
to you.” 

‘ G G -G 6 

Why is poultry farming always rj 
profitable ? 

Because for every grain the fowls 
take they" give a peck. ’ 

□ B E 

Sumjeck and Omjeck 
Young Sumjeck sat on less .than 
straw 7 

Andscraped withgamhis boiling jaw. ~ 
“ Oh my,” said he, “ I’d like to fix 
Why twice times three is always six!” 

Wobbling, he rose and drew his nose 
Ten timesbetweeri his chattering toes. 

“ Oh my,” said he, “ I’ll never fix 
Why three times two is also six! ” 

Just then old Omjeck came along £ 
Burbling a burst of boobly song., 

“ Help, help ! ” young Sumjeck 
screamed, and put 
His questions to old Omjeck’s foot. 

A moment ail was hushed and still,- 
The sun went down behind the hill. 
Then up old Omjeck’s foot did fly 
And Sumjeck wlti-i-i-i-tfed across 9 
the sky. ” 

0 B B 

Puzzle Sentence „ ’ . 

Can you read this sentence so as to 
make it sense ? ■ 

The shadow of virtue goes a good 
man, him a bad man a cloud of 
darkness throws. Solution next week ^ 
B 0.0 

Do You Live in Bell Lane? 

Ael such names of thoroughfares 
as Bell Lane, Bell Alley, Bell 
Yard, and so on, are probably 
derived from the name of an inn, 
the Bell, which formerly stood 
there. The same is generally true „ 
of such names as Crown Court, - 
Falcon Square, Dolphin Street, and 
so on. 

B 0 B 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
What Game is This ? Hopscotch 
Transposition ? Star, rats 
, Who Was He ? ^ 

The Soldier Author was Cervantes —* 


Jacko Comes Home v 

ETather Jacko was in a terrible way—“ Going on so,” as 
* Belinda said, “that you could hear him right down the 
street.” She heard him clearly enough as slie.came along. 
What would the neighbours think ? 

“ What would they think indeed ! ” echoed Father Jacko. 
“ You can well ask ! Nice thing ! Nice disgrace for a respect¬ 
able family! ” . 

“ But what’s he done ? ” shouted Belinda—she had to shout 
to make herself heard. 

“Done!” echoed her father. “ Don’t ask me what he’s 
done ! Hasn’t he been brought home by a policeman ? That’s 
enough for me ! ” : 

Belinda turned to look for the. 5 policeman, kht lie had dis¬ 
appeared. ; , - . 

“ I don’t-‘think he’s done anything very dreadful,” said 
Mother Jacko. * “ I’m afraid it’s all my fault, Benjamin,” she 
added, turning' to h£r husband, who was niopping his purple 
brow. “ I was so alarmed when he didn’t come home that I 




“ I’ll pack you off to boarding isqLooI! ” L 


got the police.to advertise. And I suppose • the^ found him.” 

“ No cried" Jacko,during Jd- ptiJ iiiTa word for the 

first time/ “ Xsaw the notice,; and, like a’/juggni^f fc- -- ” :/^.-\ 
;“ Be silent!/” roared his /father, ; Bouncing/rouM on him. 

“ I’ll have no more of your nonsense,; young 'man. I’ll—I’ll 
pack!you off to boarding.school, where you’ll have to behave 
yourself. ^ In the; meantime—Belinda, fetch the .cane'! ” 

Jacko went/to bed that night feeling; uncommonly sorry 1 for 
himself. .But^neither his sorrpiv nor his bruises kept him from 
sleeping soundly, and he awoke in the morningu§rmly,con¬ 
vinced that nothing on earth should induce him to go to 
boarding school. T ; i v. ' V. .. . - ' 

But in spite/of him it was all fixed up surprisingly quickly 
next day. - His• bag was packed and;he was; to,be given into the 
charge of a master at the station punctually at X2; o’clock. To 
see thatvhe realty went his; brother/Adolphus \Yas to go - With 
him’and deliver him up safely. “://.•■'■/'/•; J.-; 4//. :"/. ] 
As it happened, The day turned out to. be an “Unusually hot* 
one. TI16 master was late, and while tliey waited Adolphus 
slipped .into Jacko’s seat and/closed his eyes. /j. 

Jacko waited outside on. the r'platform, and' presently up 
bustled a tall, worried-looking man. , 

“ Where’s the new boy ? ” he called out. 1 
It was easy to guess who lie was. •/; . . t 

Jacko grinned. A brilliant idea had come to him.J 
“ In there,” he cried quickly, darting forward and pointing 
to the carriage where Adolphus sat nodding. “ His bag’s on 
the rack,” he added. “ Look after him* sin He’s a holy terror.” 

Just then , the guard blew his whistle. “ Get in, please, if 
you’re going,” he ,cried. -w; 

The master sprang in, the guard .slammed the door, and the 
train moved off.. The last glimpse Jacko got was the sight of 
his big brother struggling frantically with the master-in a 
vain attempt to open the. door. 

Notes and Queries 

What is a Coup d’oeil ? A 

single view or a rapid glance. 
The words are French, and mean 
literally a stroke of eye. 

What does Cock-a-hoop mean ? 
Boastful and defiant, like a 
game-cock with its houpe, or 
crest, erect. 

What is a Panacea ? A 

remedy ; it comes from a Greek 
word meaning all-healing, and 
can be used in a literal or a 
figurative sense. 

What are Two Shakes ? “I 
will do it in two shakes ” means 
I will do it in a moment, the 
shakes being a reference to the 
shaking of the dice from a box. 


Ici on Parle Frangais 



Unhamecon Uneamande Les mils 

La truite avalera Thame^on 
Les amandes sont delicieuses 
Void trois mils pendus au mur 



La voile La meduse La couronne 

Le vent fait gonfler la voile 
Les meduses fiottent a la surface 
Le roi porte une belle couronne 


Tales Before Bedtime ; 

Billy and Bob , 

It wasn’t Billy’s, at all; it 

* was Bob’s. But Bob was 
ill in .bed with a bad cold, 
and that was “how it was that 
he couldn’t enjoy all his birth¬ 
day presents on the day that 
they came. 

For some time he knew 
nothing about the scooter. It 
didn’t come early/ with the 
letters ; the. postman brought 
it in the middle of the morning. 
Billy saw him coming up the ' 
hill with a huge parcel, and ran 
to meet him. 

It was frightfully heavy. 

“ I can’t think what it is! ” 
he called out to Bob—lie 
wasn’t allowed to go into the 
bedroom because of the cold. 

“ Shall I open it ? ” 

“ Perhaps you’d better,” 
said Bob, “ if it’s too big for 
me to have in bed.” 

When he heard what it was 
he shrieked for joy. 

Billy was envious. 

“ I do wish it were mine,” 
he said. 

“ I’ll lend it to’ you,” Bob 
told him, “ when I’ve tried it 
myself. But you’re not to have 
it till I get up.” < 

• Billy had to admit that he 
was right, but he could not. 
help looking at it and longing 
for it. Just to try—-just once ! * 
Bob would never know* and he 
would be ever so careful with it.. 

He. .wheeled it out into the 
garden and sprang on. to it. 

It went so well that he went 
on and on till lie got as far 
as the lake. 

Unfortunately, he forgot that 
the paving-stones round it 
would make the wheels fly 
faster, and before he could 
stop it the scooter was away 
and over the side. 

He sprang off in time to save 
himself, but the scooter was 


in up to the top ; and when he 
got it out, after great difficulty, 
•it was dripping wet and covered 
with nasty brown mud. 

. Billy was in a terrible way. 
He ran indoors with the tears 
streaming down his face. 

Bob nearly wept, too, when 
he heard, but he was simply 
splendid about it; and when he 
said, “ Never mind, old man ; 
it will all wash off! ” Billy 
cried, “ You’re a hero, that’s 
what you are! ” And he 
hated himself all day long. 
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MEN WHO RUINED A NATION • THE EMPTY HANGAR • WOODEN WALLS GO 




Wreckers of a Nation—The cynical faces of the men who have 
broken down civilisation in Russia, and led her to famine 
and ruin. On the left is Lenin, and on the right Trotsky 


Waiting for the Ship That Will, Not Come—This tremendous hangar was erected at Lakehurst, New 
Jersey, fot< the reception of the ill-fated R 38. ft is claimed to be the largest airship hangar in the 
world, being 1000 feet long and 200 feet high, and is capable of'-holding two airships as large as R 38 



Bringing the Cattle Home—Her father’s farm 
at Kelso, Washington, being flooded, this lady 
mounted her horse and brought the cattle home 





A New Rudder—By joining up the two portions 
of this rudder It is possible for aship to steam 
backward without reversing its engines 



4000-Year-Old Timepiece — This quaint-Iookfng 
boulder, recently discovered by IVIr, E. Moyle in 
one of the Sciily Isles, is said to be a chrono¬ 
meter used by the Druids 4000 years ago 


Heigh-Ho, Come to the Fair—A spirited young pony being shown off before 
prospective buyers at Barnet Fair. This annual event is one of the few real old 
English horse fairs that still' take place near London, and in years gone 
by merchants from Russia regularly visited Barnet Fair to buy horses 


Removing the Scars of War—The magnificent new 
library tor Louvain University that Is being erected 
to replace the building destroyed by the Germans 
in their first mad rush across Belgium in 1914 




How to Keep Cool—These young Londoners solved the problem of how to keep 
cool during the recent hot weather by removing their clothing and playing in 
rain water that had collected in one of the fountain basins in Trafalgar Square 


..... • 


The Wooden Walls of England—The old wooden battleship Impregnable, which 
has never been in an engagement, and which for many years has been used at 
Devonport as a training ship for boys, is now boing broken up on the Thames 
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